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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE SHIPS THAT.ARE ON THE SKA. 


Ob the ships that are on the sea 
And the precious freight they bear! 

Oh the hearts that bound in expectant glee 
And the heads that are bowed in prayer! 
For the ships go north and the ships go south, 

And blow winds, foul or free, 
There follows a wake from the harbor’s mouth 
To the ships that are on the sea. 


Oh the ships that are on the sea! 
They carry a wealth untold, 
In the ‘‘ Manifest ” it cannot be 
Nor bought with the merchant’s gold. 
Oh the ships sail east and the ships sail west, 
And drive with a mighty power, 
But east or west, at love’s behest, 
We hail them every hour. 


Oh ships that are on the sea! 
That bend to the swelling sail, 

Or driving on with a giant’s glee 
In the teeth of a howling gale; 

Sail where you may, sail night and day, 
In foul wind and in fair, 

You never ean sail so far away 


But the wings of love are there. 
Grorae TAYLOR. 
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THE MEN OF THE LIFEBOAT CREW. | 


A shrieking sky and a wind-torn sea: Fighting with death up under her lee: 
Steadily, lads! “¢ Ready there in the bow, 
And sheltered under the lifeboat’s lee— Cast as she lifts to the next long sea: | 
Steadily, lads! Cast! ah, we have her now!” | 
Storm-marked faces and shaggy hair, | 
Jackets of rusty blue, Jump, my lads, while your vessel hold# 
Men who will do and will not despair: Steadily, lads! 


Men of the lifeboat crew. Into the boat ere the next sea folds: 
Steadily, lads! 
The flash of a flare; the rocket’s flight: | Have we got all? Now watch the spax 
Steadily, lads! Quick! cut the grapnel clear! | 
A cry of distress across the night: We sweep ashore, there’s a grinding jaw 
Steadily, lads! Hark to our messmates’ cheer 

Over the sands with rush and shout, 
Facing tbe biting spray; Up with the boat on her wheels again: 


Hurrah! she’s afloat and out-and-out, Steadily, lads! 


Lively, my men, give way! Back to our watch of the darkened ma 
Steadily, lads! 
Tottering spars and splintering deck: Ever ready to dare and to do, 
Steadily, lads! Sons of the Vikings we! 
A mad sea covered with floating wreck: We are the men of the lifeboat crew, 
Steadily, lads! The victors of the sea! 


W. Wart, in Friendly Greetingss 


= 


rt + em + 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS, 


In the January number of this Magazine reference was made to tif 
conversion of Mr. FRANK T. BULLEN, the writer of sea tales. In | 
realistic story of the Cruise of the Cachalot he writes: ‘All honi 
to the devoted men and women who labor in our seaports for tif 
moral and material benefit of the sailor, passing their lives ami 


sights and sounds shocking and sickening to the last degree, revil of 
unthanked, unpaid. Few are the missionaries abroad whose lot is} 
hard as theirs.” or ‘‘ reviled, unthanked, unpaid ” we would s | 
stitute the words ‘not sufficiently honored, thanked, paid.” Thi 
have the rich reward often of rescuing seamen from sin and sinff 
courses, as the missionary of Dunedin had the reward of rescuist 
Mr. BULLEN himself. A part of the pleasure of editing this Magy 
zine has been in recognizing the worth and importance of seame1 
missionaries in advancing‘the rule of Christ, especially of those w) 


abide long in the work. See page 47. 


AT the Fulton Street prayer-meeting frequent are the prayers 


seamen. After one of these prayers recently a lady handed soaj 
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money to Mr. C. F. Currmr, (who is in charge of that honored ser- 
vice) as a thank- offering for this Society’s work among sailors. 

At a recent meeting of the Booksellers’ League, of New York, the 
story of Mr. F. T. BuLLEN’s conversion was told by Mr. Currer, who 
isa member of the League. His fellow-members were so interested 
in it that Mr. Currer ordered one hundred copies of the January 
number of the SarLors’ MAGAZINE, which contained the story, for 
distritution among them. 


To the memory of Dr. Cuyrer’s mother a beautiful window was 
recently dedicated in the Lafayette Avenue Church in Brooklyn. In 
the biographical sketch which precedes Dr. Greae’s memorial ser- 
mon Dr, CuyLER describes her ‘‘sacred money” kept in a stout wal- 
let, out of which she drew her benevolent contributions for good 
causes ; among these for the work of this Society, ‘‘for the cause of 
seamen ” as Dr. CUYLER says “lay very near to her heart.” 

Many have wrought well for this old and honored Society ; but their 
day’s work is done ; they have gone to their rest. Who and how many 
are taking their places ? 


THE REY. J. D. JONES. 


At the recent Conference of Sailor Workers held in Boston no man 
commanded more attention and interest than the Rev. J. D. JonzEs, 
the founder of the Floating Bethel and City Misson of Cleveland, O., 
where he has been employed as missionary and chaplain for thirty-two 
years. This was due to the kind as well as the duration of his service, 
(o the warmth of his platform addresses and the magnetism of his 
presence. In boyhood Mr. JoNEs sailed for years on fresh and salt 
water ; for a few months he was in the U. S. Army, and was dis- 
sharged because of sunstroke. He afterwards shipped in the Navy, 
snd was close to a gun on the Yantic that burst and killed the two 
men next to him. He was one of the sailors with Lieut. W. B. CusH- 
NG, whom he aided in storming Fort Fisher, and he saw Lieut. B. H. 
PoRTER and many others shot down. After this he sailed out of New 
York in the coasting trade on a voyage to Sidney, Nova Scotia. He 
1elped to man the boat that took the captain to a vessel with colors 
‘t half-mast. It was found that the master had committed suicide. 
Mr. JonxEs went to the forecastle and took his turn in spinning yarns 
nd singing songs with the crew. One of them responded to a call by 
aying, ‘‘I am a Christian, I will sing you a hymn.” “Do,” said Mr. 
fonzES, who admired his courage. He sang “‘ There is a fountain filled 
vith blood,” a hymn that had been his father’s favorite. He said ‘‘I 
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was in every way the hardest man there, but God only knows whi 
good it did me.” He afterwards landed in Cleveland. Ina drunke 
quarrel he narrowly escaped death, a pistol shot just grazing his e 
Though he had lost part of his left arm and part of his right foot i 
railway accidents he entered sparring matches with two-armed loci 
celebrities, and fought the police when arrested. When sailing out d 


New York, he stopped at the Sailors’ Home at 190 Cherry Stre 
where Capt. Extior found him and induced him to go to one of tl 
Bethels. There he signed the pledge and the captain prayed wit 
him. Through the Christian example of his father, who was a lo 
M. E. preacher, and the godly example of his Christian sister rei: 
forced by the efforts of Christian sailors and Bethel missionaries, ] 
was kept under deep conviction, which he tried to shake off or drow 
in drink. One night in escaping from some police officers, he we? 
into the Bethel in Cleveland, where Capt. Pernr Kirwoop preach: 
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from 1 Tim. i: 15: ‘‘This is a faithful saying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief.” So distressing became his conviction of sin, that 
he could hardly eat or sleep. Three weeks afterwards at a noon-day 
meeting in the Young Men’s Christian Association in Cleveland, at a 
meeting led by the Rev. K. A. BuRNELL, in 1867, he was converted. 
The next Sunday he went to the jail and held a service. Because of 
his zeal he was put on the missionary committee and assigned to the 
sailor work at the Marine Hospital. He then volunteered to help 
chaplain Kirwoop, and was soon employed as a missionary in Bethel 
work, and is still actively engaged. In 1871 he was licensed as a local 
M. EH. preacher by some of the same church officials who licensed his 
father many years before. In 1878 he joined the Presbyterian Church 
and was ordained as an evangelist among sailors. 

In Cleveland Mr. Jones is honored in all circles of society, and has 
the cheerful co-operation of its best people in his blessed work. Every- 
body knows and loves him. Warmly evangelistic in his addresses, 
affectionate in his personal greetings, wise in the conduct of the busi- 
ness side of the work, and brave in meeting its occasional perils, he is 
trusted as a leader in a great cause, and as is often said in Cleveland, 
‘he can have what he wants” to make it a success. A success, how- 
ever, it would not be, were it not for his prevailing prayers and depend- 
ence on the might of God’s Spirit for the only success he seeks, the 
rescue of the perishing, the saving of the lost. 

Three times he has rescued the drowning, showing wonderful nerve 
for a one-armed man. Assaulted by a thief whom he detected in the 
act of stealing, he defeated him “‘in one round.” ‘Threatened by a 
saloon keeper who tried to prevent his preaching on a dock, Mr. JONES 
said to him ‘‘ You know me; I came here to preach the gospel and I 
will, or die.” All through his Christian ministry similar incidents 
showed his grit and courage, and many who ‘‘ came to mock, remained 
to pray.” 

One sailor writes ‘‘ His earnestness and perseverance led me to be- 
come convicted.” Another ‘‘ was persuaded to attend the chaplain’s 
meetings and soon became a Christian,” and also a ringing preacher. 
Another became such a Christian that Mr. Jonzs regards him as the 
man for his place when he vacates it. Another writes twenty years 
after his conversion ‘‘1 am still on the way.” A captain fourteen 
years after his conversion wrote “Jesus saved me and has kept me 
saved ever since.” Another captain was lured to a launching and Mr, 
Jonzs gave him the gospel on the way. A Russian sailor “ wept and 
prayed his way out of carnal darkness.” A Danish sailor ‘‘ thanks 
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| 
God that he ever came to the Floating Bethel.” But it is not nece | 
sary to repeat instances ; the story is thirty-two years long ; suffice | 
to say that during all thes years the Holy Spirit has honored 
JONES’s preaching and testimony, and multitudes of men and wome} 
sailors, slum-folks and well-to-do people from good quarters of thf 
city, have reached the liberty wherewith Christ makes free in hj 
Bethel. 

This Magazine goes far and wide. Its editor tells the story of J. If 
JoneES for the sake of the good it will do. It tells chaplains to put ford 
most the gospel in their work for seamen. Mr. Jonzs has tested it fq 
thirty-two years and is amazed that chaplains should subordinate it t 
suppers and entertainments. His story tells the most despairing saild} 
that there is ‘‘life in a look at the Crucified One.” It tells our readea} 
to pray for seamen, for chaplains and for this Society. 


Many “grown-ups” think enough about sailors but they do nd 
care enough for them. They think about their skill, daring and sul 
mission to authority. They think about merchant sailors as a class 
training for naval service when war breaks out. They think abou 
the change in sailor habits and customs brought about by the changg 
from sails to steam. They think about the increase of commerce an 
the enlarging number of seamen as nations become more and mor 
commercial. But they do not care much for the men themselves 
their character, their treatment, their conditions afloat or ashore, the 
industrial and social condition, their prospects for time or eternity 
This is the just charge to be brought against multitudes of ‘‘ grow 
ups.” Let boys and girls be trained to care for the sailors themselves 
in the spirit of Him who made His going about and His doing good 
personal matter, saying ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that are weary ane 
heavy laden,” so that when they grow up they shall not think so mucl 
about the statistics of the trade and of ‘‘the hands” that labor in i 
as of the men themselves, their sins, wants, woes, and destiny. Le} 
children remember that Christ did not merely say fine things abou| 
childhood, but He also took children in His arms and blessed them) 
Yes: think of seamen’s lives, but, better still, love them and talk anc 
act as if you loved them. 


Loan Lisprarizes. The master of the schooner Hila G. Eells write 
of No. 8,317: 


Your library has been on board for two years and has given us all a great amoun 
of good reading for which we seamen are very grateful. 


The master of the bark Silicon writes of No. 10,466 : 
At has been read by the crew, and found doing good amongst the crew. } 
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| The master of the ship Brynhilda writes of Nos. 10,529 and 10,540: 


' I may say that I received a library in September, 1897, and another in November, 
898, and I am sorry to say that I found out after I sailed that the first library had 
jot been returned. I exchanged one with the ship Centurion while at Iquique last 
ugust. They have all been much appreciated by the different crews and officers 
ud have served to pass away many weary hours at sea. I would be pleased if you 
vould send me a new library and I will see that the two we now have will be re- 
urned at once. I enclose $10 to cover any deficiencies. 


———- errno 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 
AN EPISODE FROM THE GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE, 
BY Z. I. NAZBRYTH, 


_ The occasion: A church meeting of the Orthodox Society held on Saturday even- 
ng, December 31, 1892, 
_ The place: The little township known as ‘‘ Hill-view” on slope of the Green 


Mountains in northern Vermont. 


_ The venerable deacon Azariah 
[onsone, when remarks were call- 
1d for at the close of the meeting, 
ose and said : 

‘Brethren, I have served as 
leacon in this church for sixty- 
;wo years, and if I recollect right- 
y we have never contributed a 
lollar for the comfort of sailors 
ither in port or at sea. I have 
ecently been reading the SAIL- 
RS’ MAGAZINE a publication of 
he AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
soctETY, of New York. I have 
ever seen a sailor; I have never 
ven seen a ship. I often read in 
ny Bible about the ships of Ty- 
us, and how the ships of the Jews 
vere broken at Ezion-geber, and 
iow the Tyrian ships traded to 
he most distant parts of the old 
yorld. 

‘*T now propose that we do 
omething for those who live on 
he sea. Let us try to find out 
omething about sailors who roam 
ver the waters, who fall into 
emptations on land. Let us re- 
naember that good old John New- 
on, whose hymns we often sing, 


was once a common sailor. Many 
of our Boston and New York rich 
merchants lived once before the 
mast. Our sugar, tea, coffee, and 
many other items of our daily life 
have much to do with the labor 
of the sailor. I feel ashamed that 
we have never done anything to 
help poor Jack, and I propose we 
atone for the past and resolve to 
help him in our modest way, to 
whom we owe so much.” 

Brother Jephson, a farmer, aro3e 
and seconded deacon Tonsone’s 
proposal, and remarked that, al- 
though the idea was a novel one, 
all present would unite in the ef- 
fort. 

Of the eighteen brethren who 
were present, sixteen voted in ac- 
cordance with the kind intention 
of the proposal. Two long, lank, 
bony farmers from the charcoal 
pit region opposed and remarked 
‘‘Charity begins to hum,” and 
stated further they knew nothing 
about sailors and hoped if there 
was any money to be raised in the 
old Orthodox Church at Hill-view, 
it might be given to the poor 
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about them and not to sailors in 
‘‘furren parts.” ; 
Sister Hetty Nash rose and said 
‘although St. Paul tells us women 
not to speak in the meeting house, 
nevertheless I must say he who 
gives quickly gives twice; let us 
strike while the iron is hot. My 
poor brother Alfred ten years ago 
ran away from home, leaving his 
school books packed away in his 
closet in Quaxfleet, ten miles up 
the Quorn valley. We had a let- 
ter from him in Boston telling us 
he was shipping in the British 
ship Launceston bound for Calcut- 
ta. We have never heard a word 
from. him since. Mother broke her 
heart over his departure and for 
eight long years waited with the 
candle lighted in his window, 
praying and longing for his tap at 
the door. How she used to talk 


of his boyhood and his love for 


her, and ask herself how he could 
stay away from her loving arms so 
long. If he had only returned a 
prodigal in rags she would have 
forgotten all her misery and re- 
‘joiced over him, her only son; alas, 
he has never returned; her health 
gaye way, and at last with a brok- 
en heart God took her to His 
home. I hope something can be 
done to help the sailors before the 
‘meeting closes.” 
It was then decided to take up 
a contribution the following morn- 
ing in behalf of the sailors. This 
contribution was specially remark- 
ed upon by the pastor on Sunday 
morning after preaching from the 
text ‘‘ There go the ships.” The 
amount taken up was $63.59, 
which was forwarded to the proper 
authorities. Brother Jameson, 
who lived in the great white house 
on the village green, gave an extra 
twenty dollars for a ship’s librar 
as a memento of Alfred Nash. 
Nineteen comfort bags were also 
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promised by the ladies of t] 
church; each bag contained pill 
needles, cotton and linen three} 
a piece of beeswax,, a bag of em 
ry, a pair of scissors, buttons, 
knife, tape and other necessal 
items, asmall New Testament a 
Psalms, and a pocket hymn boa 
Miss W. proposed to place in ea 
bag a square of tobacco; at thf 
all the ladies looked aghast, sa 
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ing it was too bad to place tempt 
tion in Jack’s path, and that a 
bacco was only fit to kill bugs @f 
rose bushes. Miss W. then remar} 
ed that her good father had smo} 
ed his pipe for over fifty years, anf} 
surely it must be a comfort fo | 
drenched, tired sailor to smolfi 
during his off hours. As Miss Vif 
was a worthy member and churdf 
worker her ‘‘say” carried t 
day. Four of the comfort bay 
were put upon four U. S. ships- at 
war; six in as many coasting 
schooners; four on brigs tradi fl 
to the West Indies; three on ligh# 
ships, and the remainder were cad 
ried by two barks bound for Ind 
and a brigantine sailing for Otagal 
Four months passed, it is now th 
month of May. The British shi 
the Hmperor Hadrian, is seen cu 
ting her white, narrow furro} 
through the blue Indian ocear 
She had sailed from Boston on 
month after the comfort bags ha 
been sent away from Hill-view 
two of which had found their wai 
aboard. ‘I'nere were twenty-fiv 
sailors aboard, chiefly Swedes 
Norwegians, Finns, with a fe 
E.glishmen and one American. — 
The good ship was successfull 
prosecuting her course when Capt 
B. stood on the poop at noon wit] 
his sextant; in due time the be} 
sounded twelve o’clock (eig 
bells). The captain descended ti 
the chart room and pricked 03 
the ship’s position on the char 
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Shortly thereafter he noticed a few 
Jark clouds slowly rising in the 
3. H. and at the same time the sea 
began to heave; a little later the 
oeavens became black with cumuli 
slouds and thick scud, and the 
Zreen waters again became black 
crom the clouds above. Oapt. B. 
ordered the mate to take in the 
ight sails, which was quickly 
Jone; a half hour later all hands 
‘with every finger a fish-hook” 
aad gotten the great ship under 
aer storm sails, close-reefed main- 
sail, foretopmast staysail, and a 
main-spencer. She was now rush- 
mg madly on, plunging her bows 
nto the green waters and waliow- 
ing fearfully; the foam and yeast 
lrove from the wave crests right 
ip to her fore top and her decks 
were afloat fore and aft. The gale 
10wled loudly and the wind shriek- 
id through her cordage. At four 
ells the top of an angry wave 
ame aboard and made great havoc; 
‘wo boats were smashed from the 
lavits, and a portion of the port 
yulwarks was carried away even 
vith the deck, and everything on 
leck was swept off to leeward, dis- 
ppearing in the seething waters; 
he galley was stove, gallows brok- 
n down, the carpenters’ chests 
vith their tools were carried to the 
vinds, in fact the decks were laid 
are of everything movable, while 
he lashings were broken like tow. 
‘wo Russian Finns were washed 
verboard, while their cries for 
elp were drowned by the fierce 
hrieks of the storm blasts. When 
he ship lifted and rolled off the 
urbid waters from her decks, a 
oor fellow was discovered jammed 
1 between the pumps, uncon- 
cious and half bruised to death. 
le proved to be a young Ameri- 
an, one Oscar Smythe (a ficti- 
ious name, no doubt). He was 
arried to his bunk in a half dazed 
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condition. At eight bells (mid- 
night) the gale broke and at sun- 
rise it was quite calm, and the 
great yellow orb of day rose in 
grandeur and calmly looked down 
upon a quiet sea with only a gentle 
tropical zephyr blowing. 

As for the Hmperor Hadrian her 
injuries were not severe and in a 
few hours after stretching stout 
canvas over her yawning bul- 
warks, she was ‘‘as tight as a 
trivet.” 

The injared sailor was found to 
be suffering from a broken leg, 
and when a month later the ship 
arrived at Otago, he was placed in 
the excellent hospital which is so 
well known to many sailors. 

A very singular coincidence had 
taken place. Capt. B. a week after 
the storm had taken to him a com- 
fort bag (No. 19). The young fel- 


‘low was delighted to possess such 


a treasure and upon examining it 
a few days afterwards, on a fly leaf 
of the New Testament he discov- 
ered the name of the church of 
Hill-view, Vermont! He noticed 
the same name in the hymn book. 
‘* Why,” exclaimed he, “that is 
Hill-view, only ten miles up the 
valley from my old home, Quax- 
fleet.” He read his Testament and 
conned many familiar hymns and 
began to think of his mother and 
sister from whom he had run away 
ten years before. He moaned and 
blamed himself for never writing 
to them; he became impatient and 
nervous, and as he kept his bunk 
idly for over four weeks he studied 
the two books together with others 
which had been placed on board by 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socitety. His heart was touched 
and in due time he prayed for 
and received peace. q 

This poor, rough sailor lad was 
no other than Alfred Nash, broth- 
er of Miss Nash who spoke so earn- 
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estly in behalf of sailors at the 
church meeting on the last night 
of the preceding year. In hospital 
he confided in the chaplain, and 
after four months he again ship- 
ped before the mast on the bark 
Revengeful, for New York, and in 
due time arrived safely, when he 
hurried impatiently to Northern 
Vermont, and tramped from the 
railroad station ten miles to his 
native village. 

There were strangers on the rus- 
tic porch and two bright-eyed chil- 
dren were swinging under the dear 
old apple tree. Alarmed, he call- 
ed at the village inn, and without 
disclosing his own identity learn- 
ed of his mother’s death and heard 
with pain of the sale of the old 
home and of his sister’s removal 
down the valley to Hill-view. He 
slept at the inn and at sunrise 
went to his mother’s grave and 
shortly started on foot for Hill- 
view to find his sister. 

When the returned sailor arose 
in the evening meeting he told 
the story of the past ten years and 
narrated how low he had fallen 
into all sorts of vice, how reckless 
he had been, and then in touch- 
ing voice told how his mind had 
been arrested by finding the New 
Testament in the comfort bag; 
how he had wept upon finding the 
name of Hill-view on the fly leaf, 
how his memory had carried him 
back to the dear old familiar 
mountains in Vermont, how he 
had found life and peace by means 
of a comfort bag. When his story 
was heard at the meeting many 
could not see through their tears, 
and the joy they felt when they 
found that through their means a 
sinner had been turned from the 
error of his ways was boundless. 
At last these good people had ac- 
tually seen a sailor and had heard 
his narrative, and once every year 
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thereafter the boxes were passed | 
and offerings were made for the 
relief of sailors. The sisters of the) 
church sent every twelve months, 
ten comfort bags to sea, hoping’ 
that joy and peace might come to 
some mother’s roving son on the 
great waters. a} 

Albert Nash has gradually risen | 
in his calling on the sea; he was: 
first officer three years since on 
the ship on her voyage 
from New York to China and 
home via Japan, Australia and_ 
Cape Horn. He never leaves port 
without seeing to it that a ship’s 
library is placed on board, and in 
many ways he is doing much to 


ameliorate the condition of Amer- 
ican and other seamen. Very re- 
cently he has taken command of a} 
two thousand-ton ship. His suc- 

cess as a sailor, as well as his re- 

formation in his entire character, 

he attributes to the influence of 

the church meeting that Saturday 

night in the remote village of Hill- 

view. When opportunity permits 

he goes up to Hill-view to pass a 
Sabbath, and as for the church 

members and even the town’s peo- 

ple, why they all claim him as a 

personal friend, verily ‘“‘a brand 

plucked from the burning.” 
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A monument has been erected 
over the grave of Samuel Plimsoll 
in the old Cheriton churchyard, 
near Folkestone. Underneath the 
“load line,” or ‘* Plimsoll mark,” 
is the following inscription : 

SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, 
*¢ The Sailor’s Friend.” 

Born at Bristol, February 16, 1824, 
Died at Folkestone, June 3, 1898. 
‘§He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
**Q Lord, my Strength and my 
Redeemer.” 


| 


| 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE SILENT ADMIRAL. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REY. R. R. HOES, U. S. N. 


Icannot speak of Admiral Samp- 
son in his presence as I could and 
would if he were not here. On this 
account, and only on this account, 
I am sorry he is with us to-day. 
But I cannot remain wholly si- 


lent as certain recollections crowd 
upon me, illustrating the character 
-and conduct of him whom the 
governor of New Jersey the other 


/ miral. 


day characterized as the silent ad- 
As he has invariably de- 


clined to say anything in behalf of 


himself, it is but just that those 


who know and admire and love 
him should speak words of truth 
and justice respecting him. Of the 
completeness and brilliancy of his 
professional career others are far 
better qualified to speak than my- 
self. But of his traits as a man 
and a Christian I know full well 
whereof I speak. No words can 
describe the respect and admira- 
tion in which he was always held 
during the war and the events 
which led up to it, whether as 
captain of the battle-ship Jowa, to 
which I was attached, or later as 
commander-in-chief of the most 
powerful fleet that was ever as- 
sembled at one time in one place 
under the American flag. 

From the first day of the war 
until the annihilation of Cervera’s 
fleet a feeling of absolute confi- 
dence pervaded the ships of the 
squadron, which was wholly based 
upon the high estimate which was 
placed by both officers and men 
upon the technical ability and un- 
questioned professional qualities 
of its commander-in-chief. I doubt 
whether any soldier or sailor ever 
commanded a higher degree of re- 
spect from his subordinates, or 


ever combined in himself more of 
the various qualifications of exalt- 
ed leadership than Admiral Samp- 
son. 

The commanding officers of his 
squadron gave fitting emphasis to 
this fact the other day at Trenton, 
when the State of New Jersey 
honored itself by presenting a 
sword to the admiral, by joining 
with one voice in cheering to the 
echo their honored chief. 

Did time permit, I might illus- 
trate in scores of ways the charac- 
ter of the man. I shall never for- 
get, for example, the day when, 
wholly unexpected by himself and 
unknown to his subordinate offi- 
cers, a despatch came to the Jowa 
on the eve of the war, detaching 
him from his ship and placing 
him in command of the North 
Atlantic squadron. We were all 
deeply grieved to part with him as 
our immediate commanding offi- 
cer, but rejoiced at the unsought. 
but well-deserved honor which had 
overtaken him. A little while lat- 
er, and but one hour or two before 
his flag on the Jowa was hauled 
down, I went to the door of his 
cabin and sent in word by his or- 
derly that I would like to speak to 
him a moment. The admiral met 
me as I entered, and extended his 
hand. I told him I knew he was 
very busy, and that I could not 
consent to detain him, but that I 
simply wished to congratulate him 
upon his promotion. As he looked 
at me, the expression of his face 
indicated intense sadness, and he 
impressed me as one who was la- 
boring under a consciousness of ter- 
rible responsibility. I can never 
forget his appearance at that mo- 
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ment, nor the solemn manner in 
which he replied: “Chaplain, I 
don’t think I’m to be congratulat- 
ed!” Those were the words which 
the poet will yet embalm in lasting 
verse. They represent true manli- 
ness wedded to Christian humility, 
and powerfully suggest the char- 
acter of one whose reliance in dan- 
ger and perplexity was based upon 
a Power higher than himself. He 
was a firm believer in the God of 
Battles, and it was this belief that 
sustained him during all those 
weary weeks and months until his 
consummate leadership practically 
brought the war to a successful 
close. On fitting opportunities, 
in his unobtrusive ways, he always 
recognized his reliance upon the 
arm of Jehovah. With one or two 
exceptions, when he was ill, and 
once when his duties as senior of- 
ficer to the Court of Inquiry upon 
the explosion of the Maine detain- 
ed him, he never failed to attend 
divine service while attached to 
the Jowa. At the close of my first 
service, as he passed in leaving the 
deck, he turned to me and remark- 
ed, ‘* Well said, chaplain!” Only 
those words! But I found in them 
good cheer for many subsequent 
discouraging moments, especially 
when I learned to know him bet- 
ter and to realize that three words 
from the “‘silent admiral” meant 
as much as three hundred from 
almost any other man I ever knew. 
I wish the exigencies of the hour 
would permit me to tell you of oth- 
er incidents connected with my in- 
tercourse with the admiral. They 
furnish a highly pleasing theme 
and one upon which, did time per- 
mit. I should delight to dwell. 
He is the greatest to those who 
know and understand him best. 
Until the day of my death my 
memory and imagination will pic- 
ture him as a king among men. 


I picture him, too, in the cabin off 
his flagship during those anxioujl)) 
months before Santiago, when tha) 
responsibilities placed upon hinw} 
were sufficient to crush out hil} 
very life—and they tell their talaf 
to-day. Physically speaking, hj 
is not the man he was before thelf 
Spanish war, and to those whe 
were with him during that con} 
flict, and realized the magnitude 
of the task he accomplished and} 
the minuteness of the details hej 
mastered, the only wonder is thai} 
he was able to endure the protract 
ed mental and physical strain t 
which he was subjected while ix 
command of that fleet. 
Day after day and night afte 
night, for weeks and months, hej} 
gave himself but little rest as he : 
planned and carried into execution} 
a campaign that ended in one off 
the cleanest and completest vic I 
tories recorded in the annals of 
naval warfare. So carefully was 
every detail arranged, so complete 
ly every possible exigency antici 
pated, that, when the supreme 
moment came, the result was thei 
same as it would have been had| 
Sampson and Schley and Captain 
Evans and all the other command 
ing officers of the fleet been inj 
Washington and the battle had] 
been fought under the direction] 
of the subordinate officers. | 
Nations are often forgetful; per- 
sonal popularity at best is of ani 
ephemeral nature, but sterling 
worth, robust manliness and hero- 
ic achievement sooner or later re- 
ceive both recognition and reward. 
Men may easily forget, if they 
will, many of the conspicuous in- 
cidents in the career of Admiral 
Sampson; they may fail to remem-: 
ber him as a first honor man ati 
Annapolis, his career as superin-: 
tendent of the Naval Academy,, 
when only a commander, while hia) 
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‘predecessors had been selected 
from the list of rear admirals, com- 
‘modores and captains; the high 
degree of efficiency to which his 
abilities brought our bureau of 
ordnance, where he did more than 
any other man to develop and ma- 
ture the armor and guns of our 
ships; the record he made as cap- 
‘tain of, at that time, the largest 
and swiftest of American battle- 
ships, and the judicious and con- 
‘servative manner in which, as sen- 
ior member of the board of inquiry 
into the cause of the explosion of 
the Maine, he performed his du- 
ties—all these, I say, may be for- 
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gotten, but thoughtful and dis- 
criminating men, men whose judg- 
ment carries weight and commands 
influence, will be unable to forget 
one thing, and that is, that the 
genius and ability of Dewey in the 
Kast and of Sampson in the West 
were the chief component factors 
in bringing the Spanish-American 
war to a speedy and successful 
close, presenting to the world, 
with Farragut, the trinity of na- 
val commanders whose deeds will 
be indelibly recorded on the pages 
of our history, and whose valor 
will shed the brightest lustre upon 
our national career. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine, 


OUR SAILORS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEALE WHITE. 


Frequently I meet in the New 
York Port Society’s reading-room 
our sailors who were behind the 
guns in the Spanish-American 
war. They highly appreciate this 
room. The world knows the in- 
telligence of these men. 

Mr. Proctor, first officer of sail- 
ing ships for several years, recent- 
ly told me of his disappointment 
in not finding a reading-room for 
sailors in the islands of Barbados, 
St. Thomas, Trinidad, and St. 
Kits. 

The port of Barbados has five 
docks. France, Germany, Eng- 
land anchor their large ships at 
these docks, and our ships are 
there. At the foot of Willow St., 
where the Custom House is, two 
or three hundred sailors land in 
one week. 

Trinidad has four ports. Twen- 
ty-six steamers regularly visit this 
island each month. 

One hundred ships, large and 
small, often lie at St. Kits at one 


time; and these ships have seven 
or eight hundred men. St. Kits 
has eight docks and ships lie at 
these docks a week, waiting their 
turn for orders and cargo. Forty 
or fifty ships lie there at one time. 

The port of St. Thomas has six 
big docks and about the same 
number of ships that St. Kits has. 
These ships he there a week or 
two weeks waiting for orders and 
cargo. 

In all these ports a large num- 
ber of sailors are paid off. The 
men are adrift with their money. 
Weall know what a curse this is to 
a sailor. 

The churches in these ports are 
for the sailor as if they were not 
there; and not one of these ports 
has a sailor boarding house, a Sail- 
ors’ Home or reading room. 

Barbados has five thousand peo- 
ple. It has Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches and the Church 
of England. 

St. Thomas has fifteen hundred 
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eople. St. Kits has twenty-five 
handeadd. Each of these ports has 


its churches to which Jack is not 
invited. He will not go to any 
church without an invitation. 

Puerto Rico, our new sister, our 
trade relations with her, the sail- 
ors who go there—all these inter- 
est us. San Juan is the only port 
of the island of Puerto Rico that 
has adock. Here sailors go ashore. 
San Juan isona hill. Jack enjoys 
the cool breezes that sweep over 
the town from the Atlantic and 
the Caribbean. He saunters along 
the dock to see what he can dis- 
cover. Among the two-story houses 
near the dock there are many small 
stores. Jack is welcomed at all 
these; and every store sells ram— 
four glasses for five cents; most 
alluring reception to a thirsty sail- 
or who happens to have five cents 
in his pocket. 

How do we who have thu best 
interest of the sailor at heart wel- 
come him in San Juan? 

I am told by an officer of one of 
the New York and Puerto Rico 
steamships that the Y. M. ©. A. 
has a small reading room for sail- 
ors and landsmen. A sailor told 
me there was no place in this room 
where he could write a letter. 
Another sailor says he had the 
privilege of writing a letter in a 
saloon in San Juan. 

The New York and Puerto Rico 
Steamship Co. has six steamers. 
Each has a crew of seventy. Four 
of these ships lie at San Juan at 
one time. All the men except one 
quarter-master are allowed to go 
ashore every night. 

There is always a steamer from 
England, from Germany, or some 
other foreign country, lying at the 
dock every week, and large num- 
bers of sailors go ashore from these 
ships to meet no hand of Chris- 
tian welcome. 


had a naval station at San Juanil 
this is now in possession of thi 
United States. i| 

One of our sailors who was in| 
the Spanish-American war, tell 
me that San Juan would make 
fine winter naval station. Its 
splendid climate and warm water 
would give superior advantages, 
The North Atlantic squadron with} 
its many ships, and those to be 
added, would winter in this harbor 
We have reason to hope that Con| 
gress will soon take up the subject 
of making San Juan a great nava 
station. 

If we get the Nicaragua canal 
much of the commerce of Europe 
will go west instead of east, and 
then the value and importance o i} 
San Juan we can hardly estimate | 
An improved naval station andj 
the Nicaragua canal! This means 
thousands of sailors adrift in af 
most desirable port for a Sailors} 
Home, for a sailors’ reading roong| 
and for every welcome that Chris 
tian New York knows how to 
have, and could easily have, fou 
sailors in San Juan. 

A few days ago in the New York 
Port Society’s reading room a 
bright sailor looked up from his 
magazine. We had a little talk 
about rooms for sailors. With an 
earnest look he said to me, “‘ Do 
you know Kingston, Jamaica?” Ij 
answered ‘‘No.” He said, ‘I 
have looked for a reading room 
there and could not find one.” | 

I cannot give the number off 
sailors who have expressed to me! 
their disappointment in not find 
ing reading rooms in ports of the} 
West Indies. | 

Just a word about Cuba. There} 
is a bright future for Cuba. 
will have an immense commerce.. 
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‘I should like to see some one start 
to build the finest Sailors’ Home 
in the world on this island. Nu- 
merous thousands of men of the 


1 
| 


[ 


sea would be helped upward and 
onward if we could make such a 
Home. Cuba has nothing for a 
sailor that will lift him up and 
save him from the evil all about 
him. 

We live in luxury in our New 
York homes without much 


thought of the sailor drifting in 
ports so near us, longing for a lit- 
tle place of his own, just for him, 


where he can write a letter, or 
read a paper or magazine, away 
from the odor of a bar room. 
Some one is responsible for no 
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We are at work for the defence 
of our country when we minister 
to the sailor, when we meet him 
at every port with Christian love 
and fellowship, and so give him a 
fair chance with others of the 
world’s laborers. 


[Mr. E, HamietT Weeks has a 
mission for seamen at Barbados, 
associated with the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society; the min- 
ister of the English Church at S¢. 
Thomas wrote to this office some 
years ago that he was looking af- 
ter the interests of sailors. Mrs. 
Wuire’s article will be sent to the 
ports she names, and full informa- 


reading room or place of worship 
for our sailors in these islands of 
the West Indies. 


a gr 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SHA. 


[The following interview with Frank T. BULLEN was had with a 
reporter of the London Daily News. His testimony in regard to the 
relative brutality of British and American captains and mates gives 
the palm, it will be observed, to the American. Recent books on the 
sea, especially MorGAN RosBertson’s book, are lurid with the oaths 
and blows of American mates. Questions put to sailors by the Editor 
of this Magazine sometimes give the palm for brutality to British of- 
ficers, sometimes to American. But most seamen testify to kind 
treatment in the vessels of both nations, sometimes in the warmest 
terms. Sailors affirm that the brutal blow is more likely to fall on 
seamen who are ignorant of the work set them todo. How comes it 
that they are shipped as able-bodied sailors when they are not? Let 
the crimps answer. How comes it that captains and owners are un- 
aware of the fact that their vessels are in the hands of crews, many of 
whom “ don’t know the ropes?” Let the crimps answer. It seems 
hard on an ignorant man to be beaten for his ignorance instead of 
being instructed. 

There are so many contradictory voices on the subject among sea- 
men as well as their officers, that it would seem to be in order to haye 
a public inquiry made by the government or by committees of Cham- 
bers of Commerce as to the treatment of sailors. Let the searchlight 


tion be procured]. Eb. 
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of publicity be turned on every vessel, and let it be known who are thel| 
kind and just commanders at sea and who are the fiends in humay 


shape.|] Ep. 


One bleak January morning 
thirty years ago or so an unhappy 
little street waif might have been 
obgerved toiling through the snow 
and slush of the London docks in 
search of the little ship upon 
which he was to go to sea as cabin- 
boy. To-day he 1s one of the most 
rising literary men in England. 

“<7 don’t think,” he said to me, 
as we sat and talked over his ex- 
periences together, ‘‘I don’t think 
that the imagination of man can 
conceive what life at sea really is! 
There is no possibility of exagger- 
ating what occurs on the deck of 
a merchantman lying becalmed on 
the bosom of the Indian Ocean, 
far away from the restraints of 
Camberwell and civilization, or 
tossing on the huge rollers off 
Cape Horn. As Nelron says, ‘At 
sea everything is possible,’ and the 
little stay-at-home suburban gro- 
cer, or, as Mr. Clark Russell once 
put it, the journalist who never 
saw the sun set outside Fleet 
Street, can have no conception of 
the realities and the romances that 
confront one every hour of one’s 
sea-life. Take the romance that 
hangs round an old ship, for in- 
stance; think of her glorious, her 
stormy past; take the romance 
with which any one with a heart 
aod a mind can invest a brand 
new ship, smelling of the dock- 
yard, leaving on her first voyage; 
the crowds of men and women up- 
on her docks; each one a drama 
in himself or herself; passing from 
the old world to that which is the 
new; think of the countries to 
which that ship will voyage before 
her end shall come, the seas over 
which she will sail; the sunlit 
hours, the wind-swept days, the 
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purple glory of the tropic nights 
through which she glimmers white 
and ghostly, unseen by mortallj 
eyes. Romance dead at sea! Only 
for those whose eyes are closed toalj 
the beauty of life. How truly hasi} 
Kipling written concerning thejf 
merchantmen who fill their ships’ jf 
holds with baggage and cargoes,, 
and take no heed of the beauty of 
the shores they leave behind, the 
romance of nature, the mysteries} 
of the foreign beach: 


‘©<Oh fools we were and blind, 
The worst we stored with utter toil, | 
The best we left behind.’ 


“‘Ah, yes,” sighed Mr. Bullen, 
with a manner reminiscent of hisd} 
preaching days—for at many al 
street corner, in many a little} 
Bethel the world over, has he 
preached the gospel of Christ he} 
knows and loves so well—‘‘Ah, 
yes; but isit not a picture of all ouri} 
lives? what we store we lose in the} 
end. No, my friend; believe me, 
romance is a8 undying as humanity} 
itself, and to him who can see be- 
neath the surface the romances of| 
the sea are endless.” 

‘* But it is difficult to persuade} 
people who never travel of the|l} 
truth of that remark, Mr. Bullen. 
They will believe in Pharaoh’s} 
chariot being rescued from the 
Red Sea, but they jibe at the fly- 
ing fish.” 

“Ah,” replied my host; ‘that | 
is very true. Now, there is an in- 
cident which occurred to myself } 
when I was a boy at sea, and which, 
I relate in ‘The Log of the Sea- 
Waif.’ I am certain the critics 
will cast doubt upon the story, and 
yet I swear it’s true. I wasina | 


ship sailing between London and 
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the West Indies, where I was badly 
treated and shamefully knocked 
about. I fell ill, and when we ar- 
rived in Jamaica I was sent into 
hospital. After some time I re- 
covered, and went and asked my 
captain to give me my discharge. 
‘He refused, and we started on our 
homeward voyage. It was very 
‘soon evident that, owing to his be- 
‘ing dead druuk, he would run us 
ashore. I went into the focs’le 
and waited, jumping for joy at 
‘the thought of so soon being free. 
‘Unhappily for me, the bos’n, com- 
‘ing down stairs, caught me in the 
very middle of my mad dance, and 
gave me a good kicking. 

“Well, we were wrecked, and 
all lives were saved. After about 
three weeks, which we had spent 
happily enough on a little sandy 
islet, where we got plenty of food, 
we set off in a small schooner to 
coast round to Kingston. One day 
‘the question was raised as to who 
the Jonah was who, in the eyes of 
the superstitious sailors, had caus- 
ed the wreck of our late ship. The 
‘bos’n unthinkingly told the men 
of my wild dance. They imme- 
diately resolved that I was the 
Jonah, and that unless they flung 
me overboard they would never 
reach Kingston, so they tied my 
hands and feet together, evidently 
intending to carry out their re- 
solve, when, fortunately for me, 
the bos’n came to my rescue, and 
fought tooth and nail for my life. 
I feel almost sure the critics will 
fall foul of that incident as im- 
possible.” 

I am a great admirer of Mr. 
Bullen’s very vivid and forcible 
style, and I asked him to what 
source he, a man who had been 
practically denied all proper edu- 
cation, owed his power of writing. 

“‘The source of my ‘style,’ as 
you are pleased to term it,” he re- 
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plied, with a smile, ‘‘is the Buble. 
I began reading that earlier than 
I can remember; I am forty-three 
years of age, fifteen years of which 
I spent at sea, climbing up from 
cabin-boy to chief mate, and I 
have read the Bible through from 
cover to cover twenty-five times. 
You cannot quote me the first 
half of any verse but what I shall 
be able to give you the second 
half. Nothing has taken hold of 
my heart and soul like the Bible. 
I used to preach in the open air, 
and sometimes, when I felt I had 
no words of my own, I would re- 
cite a whole chapter by memory 
from Isaiah, or Job, or one of the 
gospels. The Bible and John 
Bunyan have really formed my 
style. But, then, there’s the in- 
spiration of the sea. What colors 
in sky and water! Dip your pen 
in those and you can’t fail to be 
picturesque and interesting. And 
when you are writing of the sea, 
don’t be too lavish in your use of 
technicalities. They should only 
be used when they can’t be done 
without, and never use them with- 
out explaining them. It is a deli- 
cate matter to write of ships and 
of sailormen. There is one simple 
word which always jars on me, 
and which always gives away an 
amateur who writes on sea mat- 
ters—the little word ‘on’—‘on a 
ship,’ instead of ‘in a ship,’ which 
is what we sailors always say.” 
‘*And what about the men 
themselves?” I asked; ‘‘we hear 
so much about their hardships.” 
“* Ah,” he replied, ‘‘ that’s an im- 
portant question. As a rule, sea- 
writers deal too much with only 
the men’s side of the question, and 
nothing is worse than lopsided 
writing. Remember, it is only 
when you get to be an officer that 
you get the other side of the sea 
question, and there’s as much from 
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their side as from the sailors’. Of 
course there are great brutalities 
and great hardships to-day as much 
as ever, if not more so. The treat- 
ment on board an American ship 
is far worse than on English ships; 
but for sheer brutality commend 
me to the life on board a ‘ Blue- 
nose,’ as we call the Canadian 
whalers, which are manned by 
backwoodsmen who are very like 
the Boers in their bullying ways 
and their lack of sympathy. It’s a 
curious thing you can’t bully the 
German or Swede or Italian or 
Frenchman as you can the Amer- 
ican or Englishman. They sim- 
ply won’t stand it, and they’ll 
knife you as soon as look at you. 
The food isinfamous. I have of- 
ten seen men break up a couple of 
biscuits into a pot of vile coffee, 
and after letting it stand a min- 
ute or two, skim off the accumu- 
lated scum of vermin from the top 
—maggots, weevils, etc.,—to the 
extent of a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls, before they could shovel the 
mess into their craving stomachs! 

““As for the men themselves, 
they are gradually changing and 
improving. One great thing for 
them is the late Thomas Gray’s 
‘Midge’ scheme. When a man 
gets into port he is met by a repre- 
sentative from the Board of Trade, 
who gives him his ticket home at 
once, whence his wages are for- 
warded in a few day; and so, you 
see, the poor fellow is lifted right 
out of the temptations of sailor- 
town. He goes home, and is able 
to take time and look round for 
a job ashore. Thus, curiously 
enough, this scheme is partly re- 
sponsible for the undermanning 
of our mercantile marine. In the 
old days men never used to go 
home at all, but simply hung about 
the docks until their next ship 
started. 
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«Then, again, the Port Misi) 
sions for Sailors all over the worl4 
are a great help. It was the mis} 
sion in Port Chalmers that too}}, 
me up and turned me right round} 
saved me body and soul. Ther} 
was a Colonel Haigh, who starte¢ 
a splendid sailors’ mission in Cal} 
cutta. It’s wonderful what thy 
devotion of certain people has don | 
for sailormen. I spent a month o} 
board H. M. S. Mars last man 
ceuvres as special correspondent 
It was the greatest education 0} 
my life; it taught me what th 
navy really is. Do you know tha | 
out of 775 men on board that shi 
500 of them were teetotalers, in} 
cluding the captain and comi 
mander, whose ‘yeoman,’ by th} 
by, was Miss Weston’s secretary 
The commander told me that, ow 
ing mainly to her influence, the} 
rarely had to deal with offence} 
among the men; usually only wit 
the temporary wrongdoings of the 
boys or young stokers.” 


i 


A cabin boy at thirteen ; con 
modore at seventy of the larges} 
steamship company of the world|l| 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Com| 
pany; eight years a sailor, seve 
years an officer and forty years i 
commander of twenty-seven differ} 
ent ships, sail and steam, ang 
never an accident, never cost thi 
underwriters a dollar. This is th) 
record of captain James Hall, wh 
went aft from the forecastle of th 
brig Pilgrim when Dana was mak 
ing his ‘‘Two Years Before th; 
Mast.” Captain Hall is still hal! 
and hearty, though well into thj 
eighties. He has that same pleas} 
ant smile he had when he took th} 
Russian frigate Japan (built | 
New York city) to the Amoaf 
River, Siberia. Can this record 
be beaten ?—Boston Transcript. | 
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PROSPERITY IN SHIPPING. 


The annual report of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the Commissioner of Nav- 
igation, shows that American ship- 
ping industries shared in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. The returns 
disclose more satisfactory condi- 
tions than those of any former year 
in the bureau’s history. 

The total documented tonnage 
on June 30, 1899, comprised 22, 
728 vessels, of 4,864,238 gross tons, 
which is the largest since 1865. 
The tonnage operated under Unit- 
ed States coasting laws, 21,397 
vessels, of 4,015,992 gross tons, is 
the largest in American history, 
and greater than the coasting ton- 
nage of any other nation. The 
steam tonnage, 2,476,011 tons, for 
the first time exceeds the tonnage 
of all other craft. In the rest of 
the world steam tonnage eleven 
years ago exceeded sail tonnage. 


_ American tonnage registered for 


foreign trade remains small, and 
last year American vessels carried 
a fraction less than 9 per cent. of 
the exports and imports, the small- 
est percentage in the history of the 
country. Based on Bureau Veri- 
tas returns, the world’s seagoing 
sail tonnage in the last quarter of 
a century has decreased from 14, 
185,836 tons. to 8,693,769 tons, a 
decrease of 40 per cent. The de- 
crease in the United States has 
been at the average rate. The 
world’s seagoing steam tonnage in 
the same period has increased from 
4,328,193 tons, to 18,887,132 tons, 
or 336 per cent. Tbe phenomenal 
increases have been Norway’s, over 


1,400 per cent,, and Germany’s, 


nearly 700 per cent. The increase 
of the United States has been only 
68 per cent., and the increase of 
American steam tonnage register- 
ed for foreign trade on the Atlan- 


tic and Gulf coasts has been only 
38 per cent. The development of 
Alaska within the last few yesrs 
has caused a rapid increase in Pa- 
cific Coast tonnage. Within t e 
last twenty years the United States 
in seagoing steam tonnage has 
dropped from the second place, 
next to Great Britain, to the 
fourth position, below Germany 
and France, and, if steamships in 
foreign trade alone are considered, 
below Norway and Spain, and only 
slightly ahead of Japan. The re- 
port reviews briefly the legislation 
of other nations in behalf of their 
merchant shipping, showing that 
last year Huropean nations and 
Japan expended over $26,000,000 
to promote it in various forms, 
while the United States spent only 
$998,211. On their steamship lines 
to Ohina and Japan foreign na- 
tions expended about $5,000,000, 
while for the same purpose the 
United States expended less than 
$49,000. The establishment of two 
or more fast American steamship 
lines on the Pacific Coast to con- 
nect with Asia will furnish the 
capitals of Western Europe with 
closer mail and passenger connec- 
tions by from three to five days 
than is now possible by the heavily 
subsidized British, German and 
French steamship lines through 
the Suez Canal. 

The reasons which impel other 
nations to develop their merchant 
shipping, says Mr. Chamberlain, 
apply with equal force to the Unit- 
ed States. Among them are, first, 
the relation of the Navy to the 
merchant marine as an element of 
national defence; second, relations 
of a merchant marine to insular 
territory; third, its relations to 
new markets in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and South America; fourth, 
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the necessity for the best ocean 
mail facilities under the flag; fifth, 
the relation of the merchant ma- 
rine to exports and imports, and 
the value of the carrying trade, 
and, finally, the promotion of ship 
building and contributory indus- 
tries. By various methods of com- 
putation the annual value of the 
ocean carrying trade of the United 
States is estimated at about $175, 
000,000, including passenger and 
immigrant fares and payments for 
ocean mails to and from the Unit- 
ed States. The argument that 
American shipping in the foreign 
trade is handicapped by tariff du- 
ties is met by reference to prog- 
ressive legislation, beginning in 
1872, by which for the last five 
years all materials for the con- 
struction of American vessels in 
the foreign trade and all supplies 
for such vessels have been exempt 
from duties. Tonnage taxes, which 
are imposed equally on foreign and 
American vessels, are the only 
form of Federal taxation on Amer- 
ican shipping. The proposition to 
repeal tonnage taxes would, there- 
fore, in effect be equivalent to a 
bounty of about $750,000 annually 
to foreign shipping, and would re- 
lieve American shipping of only 
$80,000 of taxes annually. 

The report then takes up the 
five methods which have recently 
been suggested for the promotion 
of the American merchant ma- 
rine. It is pointed out that dis- 
criminating duties on cargoes in 
foreign vessels, or on the tonnage 
of foreign vessels, are an imprac- 
ticable remedy, on account of the 
provisions in the treaties of the 
United States with nearly all the 
nations of the world, prescribing 
equal treatment for foreign and 
American vessels in the matter of 
duties and charges. The same ob- 
jection also applies to the proposi- 
tion to grant bounties on exports 
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in American vessels, as by the 
terms of the principal treaties} 
America is obliged to grant the} 
same bounties on exports in for-| 
eign vessels as in American ves-j 
sels. The proposition to granti 
American registry to foreign built] 
vessels in the foreign trade is not] 
regarded as feasible, in view of the: 
unanimous rejection of that prop- 
osition four years ago by the Senate: 
Committee on Commerce, and on 
account of the fact that American} 
ship owners and ship builders are 
united in opposition to the meas- 
ure. It is also pointed out that, 
regardless of the merits or demer- 
its of the proposition, its adop- 
tion would probably disappoint 
its advocates, in view of the fact 
that the cost of operating vessels 
under the American flag is con-}j 
cededly much greater than the 
cost of operating foreign vessels. || 
The adoption of the free ship pol- |} 
icy by Great Britain has not con- 
tributed in any way to her maritime 
development, as vessels for many 
years have been built more cheaply 
in Great Britain than elsewhere, 
and, in point of fact, vessels built |I} 
outside of Great Britain are sel- 
dom registered under the British 
flag, with occasional exceptions in 
the colonies. The success of the }} 
free ship policy in Norway and 
Scandinavian countries is due to |] 
their very large maritime popula- 
tion, which renders it necessary 
for the governments of those coun- |} 
tries to encourage the purchase of 
vessels built in Great Britain in ]| 
order to afford employment for 
their seamen. Even then the ton- | 
nage under the Norwegian flag is |} 
insufficient to furnish employment | 
for Norwegian sailors, who consti- 
tute a large part of the crews of 
British vessels and of American. 
vessels, both in the coasting and | 
in the foreign trade. | 
The rates of wages paid to Nor- | 
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wegian sailors are much lower 
even than those paid on British or 
German vessels, and the general 
cost of operating vessels under the 
Norwegian flag is less than under 
the British flag. These conditions, 
none of which obtain in the Unit- 
ed States, have rendered the adop- 
tion of the free ship policy by 
Norway a national necessity. The 
conditions in Germany, in so far 
as the cost of operating vessels is 
concerned, are analogous to those 


in Norway, and up to 1885 there 


were very few ocean steamships 
under the German flag built in 
Germany. The development of 
German shipyards since 1885 is 
attributed in part at least to legis- 
lation, advocated first by Prince 
Bismarck, through which a heavy 
subsidy was granted to the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Compa- 
ny, which owns all but four of the 
fast steamships under the German 
flag, and to the German law, by 
which materials for steamships are 
carried on the government rail- 
roads at low rates of freight. The 
proposition to develop the mer- 
chant marine through ocean mail 
subsidies is only a partial solution 
of the question. While the need 
of at least two fast mail steamshi 
lines to Asia and one to Sout 
America is indisputable, the es- 
tablishment of such lines would 
not suffice to put American navi- 
gation on a satisfactory basis. 

The report in the main is devot- 
ed to a consideration of Senate 
Bill No. 5,590, reported by Senator 
Fry at the last session as a substi- 
tute for the bills introduced by 
Senator Hanna and Representative 
Payne. It is pointed out that the 
maximum expenditure under that 
bill for any one year is fixed at 
$9,000,000, from which, however, 
should be deducted $1,500,000, the 
present cost of carrying ocean mail 
on American vessels, which will 
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continue, whatever the fate of the 
bill may be. The actual maximum 
annual expenditure proposed by 
the bill is thus, in effect, fixed at 
$7,500,000. Assuming that all 
American vessels registered for for- 
eign trade were fully occupied 
tbroughout the year, at the pres- 
ent time the new expenditure un- 
der the bill would be, in round 
numbers, $3,000,000. Before the 
maximum ig reached the capacity 
of American shipyards must be in- 
creased many times, and the ton- 
nage under the flag engaged in 
the foreign trade multiplied sev- 
eral fold. 

This increase in the capacity of 
American shipyards and in the 
tonnage in foreign trade will show 
ability on the part of the United 
States to compete on more nearly 
even terms with foreign nations. 
The pro rata reductions in com- 
pensation provided for when the 
maximum expenditure of $9,000, 
000 is reached will thus coincide 
with the lessened need of govern- 
ment assistance. During the dec- 
ade ending 1898 the shipyards of 
this country produced only 213, 
000 gross tons of ocean steamships, 
while in the same period German 
yards turned out 850,000 gross tons 
and British yards 9,680,000 gross 
tons. The difference in the cost 
of construction and operation of 
American and British vessels is 
considered in some detail. It is 
also pointed out that of the 362 
steamships of 14 knots or over now 
in existence in the world, over 80 
per cent. are receiving in one form 
or another assistance from the 
governments to which they belong, 
aggregating upward of $20,000, 
000. This is deemed justification 
for the proposition in the bill to 
give a distinct allowance to Amer- 
ican steamships of 14 knots or up- 
ward. 

Comparison is made at length 
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between these special rates under 
the bill with the eight principal 
British ocean mail contracts, and 
it ig shown that while the British 
mail contracts involve the annual 
payment of $3 900,000, the pay- 
ments under this bill designed as 
an offset to the Britigh payments 
for similar services with similar 
vessels under the American flag 
would be $3,580,000. The bill 
would be inadequate if it were pro- 
posed to parallel British lines, es- 
pecially those to Asia and Austra- 
lia. The American lines which 
will be established under the bill, 
however, to those quarters of the 
ae will not be compelled to pay 

uez Canal tolls, and the compen- 
sation proposed will thus be ade- 
quate. Comparison is also made 
in detail with the new North Ger- 
man Lloyd subsidy of $1,320,000, 
and it is shown that correspond- 
ing American steamships under 
this bill would receive $1,295,000, 
though the cost of building and 
operating the German steamships 
is much lower than the correspond- 
ing cost of American vessels. 

Full official tables of the wages 
of American and British vessels 
are printed, and to elucidate the 
conditions the monthly payroll of 
five steamship, each of about 2,500 
gross tons, is printed in full, the 
American Cherokee’s roll being 
$1,385, the British Critic, $852, 
the German Sonnenburg, $646, 
the Dutch Tewtonia, $554, and the 
Norwegian Fortuna, $511. 

The report also recommends 
moderate increase in tonnage taxes, 
equalizing them with those impos- 
ed at the principal European ports; 
favors the passage of bills applying 
the laws of the United States re- 
lating to commerce, navigation 
and merchant seamen to Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, thus bringing 
those islands under the coasting 
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laws of the United States. | 
recommended that veseels owned) 
by Cubans be placed by law on an} 
equality with vessels belonging ta] 
the most favored nation. Undenj} 
an existing statute it has been nec-| 
essary to impose a tonnage tax off 
$1 per gross ton—practically pro-| 
hibitory—upon such vessels, and 
the injustice can be remedied onlyy 
by legislation. 

Under the so-called White bill) 
for the protection of seamen Amer 
ican sailors now enjoy a larger de 
gree of personal liberty than eve 
before, and much more than the 


to seamen, and that efforts to} 
break down these sections during} 
the spring and early summer have 
failed, and the law is in the main 
successfully enforced. Attention | 
is directed to the menace to navi- 
gation resulting from long tows 
of coal barges along the Atlan- 
tic coast, especially at New York, 

Boston and other important har- |} 
bors, and of the large timber 
rafts on the Pacific coast. Be-|f 
sides the usual tables the report |] 
contains a list of the world’s fast | 
steamships and of the American 
steamships registered for foreign }} 
trade at the end of the tiscal year, 
and tables showing the distance 
between the seaports of the United 
States and the principal seaports | 
of the rest of the world.— Zribune. 
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Off Point Judy Light—The 
Story of Drinkin’ Tom. 
After a long journey in the ex- 
treme heat of midsummer, I was | 
thankful one Saturday evening to | 
find myself in a cool and inviting 
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hotel of one of the New England 
seaside resorts. 

Over one door of a somewhat 
different looking building from 
the others, my eyes caught the 
words, ‘‘Seamen’s Bethel.” Half 
in curiosity, half in aimlessness, I 
_sauntered in at the open door. 
_ The room was furnished with rude 
- wooden benches, an old melodeon 

stood near a table in the front, 
and a few smoky lamps only added 
_ to the cheerless aspect of the place. 

Soon the room filled up with 
fishermen and their wives; sailors 
of various nationalities also drop- 
ped in. Then a young man ofa 
different class stepped to the table 
and began service. He read the 
beautiful story of the Prodigal 
Son, and spoke simply and forci- 
bly of the reality of our Father’s 
love—that His children never wan- 
dered beyond His care, however 
far away from home. Then fol- 
lowed well-known hymns, but 
every one joined heartily in sing- 
ing; and when they sang *‘ Throw 
out the life line,” I could feel that 
these men knew by experience 
what the words meant. 

The speaker ceasing, a few mo- 
ments of silence followed, which 
was broken by a voice full of emo- 
tion. At once the people turned 
in surprise. The man was known 
to them all—one of their neigh- 
bors. ‘Drinkin’ Tom’ he was 
called, but he was sober now. 

‘‘Friends,” he said, ‘you all 
know me; it’s no use to say what 
my life has been, you all know: 
it’s been everything it oughtn’t to 
hev been. My wife knows it bet- 
ter’n any of you.” ; 

I now noticed a woman beside 
him, down whose face the tears 
were running fast. 

He went on, “If she hadn’t 
been the patientest soul on earth 
she’d haye turned me out long ago. 
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She and the Lord have been mighty 
patient. Last Monday week I 
went, as I allus do at four o’clock 
in the mornin’, to haul my lobster- 
pots. I was alone this time, my 
mate havin’ been taken ill. 

“Well, along about eight o’clock 
I got off Point Judy Light; the 
sea was running pretty high, and 
a stiffish nor’-easter a-blowing. I 
got in my pots and started back, 
when all of a sudden I got dizzy, 
and my heart seemed to stand still. 
I clutched the tiller fast and sank 
down; I waited, but I only got 
worse and worse. ‘Tom,’ says I 
to myself, ‘it’s no use; you’ve sail- 
ed your last voyage.’ 

“But I couldn’t give up; I 
reached out and got my fog-horn 
and tried to blow it, but I couldn’t 
make a sound. Then I got myself 
up so I could look around; but, 
my friends, there wa’nt a sail any- 
wheres, only great green waves 
coming after me. ‘Alone and dy- 
ing,’ 1 said, at last. Then my 
whole life raced through my mind, 
just like lightning, and I groaned, 
‘Oh! Tom, what made you do it? 
You broke your mother’s heart, 
and you are doing the same for 
Annie!’ 

“¢T saw then how mean I’d been, 
and I’d have given everything just 
to tell Annie how sorry I was, and 
that I did love her anyhow. It 
must have been about two hours I 
sat there, the cold sweat a-stand- 
ing all over me, and my life like a 
picter before me. 

‘Once in awhile I’d get strength 
to get up and try to see if any boat 
was passing. ‘Lost! lost, Tom, 
body and soul,’ kept a-ringing in 
my ears; ‘body and soul.” Then 
I thought I heard my mother’s 
voice speaking, ‘Jesus Christ came 
to seek and save that which was 
lost.’ 

‘Oh! my friends,” said the man, 
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almost choked with emotion, ‘if 
any soul ever prayed, I did that 
hour. I cried out loud, ‘Oh! Je- 
sus, you can’t mean me, you can’t 
mean me; did you come to seek 
me? Oh! God take me, make a 
new man of me, wipe out all the 
score against me; take me, O Lord! 
if you can.’ 

‘Once the thought came to me, 
‘When your little Tom fell over- 
board one day, and as he went 
down he put up his little hand 
and screamed ‘‘ Father!” how 
long did it take you to jump to 
the spot and catch hold of his 
hand like grim death until you got 
him in the boat again safe?’ 

‘<'Then, my friends, I saw it all. 
I knew J had a Father, and I just 
then and thar put up my hand 
like this”—here he lifted up his 
great strong arm—‘‘and I lay 
_ down in the boat, peaceful now, 
keeping my hand up high. You 
see 1t helped me to remember about 
little Tom, and how his father 
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At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA, 


The Rev. W. T. Austen writes on De- 
cember 1, 1899: 


I am thankful to be able to report our 
safe arrival at this port after a very 
pleasant passage from Southampton of 
seven weeks. We found our son and Mr. 
Finch awaiting us on the pier and were 
very much pleased to receive a good report 
from them of the working of the mission 
during my absence. This has since been 
fully corroborated by all our missionary 
friends who have also extended a right 
royal welcome to Mrs. AusTEN and my- 
self, I enclose a letter received this af- 
ternoon which speaks for itself, the token 
of welcome mentioned consisted of a sum 
of one hundred yen. 
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| 
saved him; and then I waited fo 
Him to come to me, and promise¢ 
to live a new life if ever I got on}} 
shore again. ‘ 
‘‘Hours and hours I drifted]} 
until a pilot boat coming in saw é 
sail beating about, and come near’ 
and though I hadn’t known any’ | 
thing for a long time, they brought} 
me home again; and I come to at 
my own home with Annie by me4 
‘TI told her all, begged her t 
forgiveme. I told my boys I meant 
to be a different father to them 
and now I want to tell you I’v 
got a Father, and He’s got hold o 
my hand.” 
He sat down overcome, whil 
‘Thank God!” ‘‘Thank God!’ 
was heard in husky tones all ove 
the room. Strong men were weep 
ing, and I was no exception; ou 
hearts went up in thanksgiving 
for the child who had found hi 
Father.—S. Howland, in Friendly 
Greetings. 
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At the American Thanksgiving service |} 
held to-day in the Union Church a col- |} 
lection was taken up and forwarded to || 
me by the treasurer to be devoted to the |} 
use of the seamen’s mission under my ||| 
care, which—using the pastor’s own words 
—had done such a great and good work |} 
during the many years of its existence, |} 
and would continue, he trusted, to do in 
the yearsto come. The collection amount- 
ed to the sum of thirty-two yen, ten sen. 

In my report at the end of the year I 
hope to send you a good account of the | 
efforts set forth by the mission to aid the | 
very large number of American soldiers | 
that have passed through on their return 
to the United States from Manila. | 

On our steamer coming out we had | 
over fifty missionaries connected with 
various societies, some returning after | 
furlough to their work, and others going ~ 
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out for the first time. As I happened to 
be the oldest man of the party they unan- 
imously requested me to conduct the 
Sunday services on board, and to arrange 
for the daily morning and evening wor- 
ship kept up all the voyage out. We had 
a formal service every Sunday afternoon, 
and an evangelistic service every Sunday 
evening in the saloon, and a gospel meet- 
ing forward at seven o’clock every Sun- 
day evening for the crew. Mrs, AUSTEN 
and myself also took a large stock of 
German tracts, Testaments and gospel 
portions on board and distributed them 
at these meetings; the sailors and firemen 
seemed very eager to receive and read all 
we gave them. Every morning at nine 
o’clock we all assembled in the saloon 
and had family worship, and every even- 
ing the same on the promenade deck. I 
trust that God graciously blessed our 
testimony on board to many souls among 
our fellow passengers. 

Mr. Fincu, who acted as my locum 
tenens, leaves for England to-morrow; 
before leaving he has had a paper handed 
him signed by more than fifty mission- 
aries and other Christian people, thank- 
ing him for all his faithful work for God 
during his residence in Yokohama of nine 
months. To-day I had a call from Mr. 
Parrot, who has been appointed agent 
for the Bible Society at tnis port. He 
said he had a pleasant call and chat with 
you when in New York. 


The following is the letter referred to 


above: 

Dear Mr, Austen: I send herewith a 
little token of welcome to you back to 
Yokohama from some of your friends 
here, thirty-eight in all. Miss Kuuns 
and I have taken great pleasure in col- 
lecting it for your use in repairing the 
reading room, or in any other way 1n the 
mission work that you may deem best. 
It is a joy to us that we are able to ask 
you to share with us our Thanksgiving 
Day in this way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Meza Barrows BENNETT, 


NAGASAKI, 


Mr. Joun Maxins writes on December 


5, 1899: 

The year 1899 has been a year of tre- 
mendous strain; in reviewing it one is 
impressed with the large number of men 
at whom we get only a glance as it were, 
Many come in for only a meal or a bed; 
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others may remain with us a week or 
more and then go the uttermost parts of 
the earth. We meet many difficulties in 
our work, and, sad to say, the cursed 
drink is generally at the bottom of it all; 
men crazed with liquor are hard to 
handle, but somehow for every weakness 
on our part God has been good, so we 
can truly say ‘‘we have been more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us.” 

In addition to our sailors from the dif- 
ferent merchant ships and navies, the 
Home has been patronized largely this 
last year by American soldiers, 10,000 of 
whom have passed through Nagasaki en 
route from Manila to America, We have 
been glad to reach out a helping hand at 
all times, and the appreciation of both 
soldier and sailor has been marked by 
many kindly expressions of ‘‘ this is a 
good Home, I have enjoyed my stay 
here,” 

Our meetings have been uplifting and 
inspiring. The testimonies of sailors and 
soldiers alike have encouraged us to push 
on and help men out of darkness into 
light. Some have stepped out boldly from 
the service of Satan and have taken Jesus 
as their captain and friend, 

During the year men of all classes and 
in all conditions have been cared for— 
from the Christian man who may have 
met with misfortune or sickness to the 
man drunk and speechless, carried in by 
shipmates or friends for safety. Many 
have been warned of the rocks and reefs 
and have been told of the life where sin. 
shall be no more. ; 

With the help of my faithful assistant, 
Mr. Joun Boueyn, we have been able to 
do much work afloat, distributing tracts 
and reading matter. In looking over our 
log book I find we have visited 168 ships, 
distributing 6,800 tracts and magazines; 
made 20 visits to the hospital and 12 to 
the jail. We have given 437 free meals 
to the hungry, 85 lodgings and 43 gar- 
ments to destitute men. We have assist- 
ed 36 to leave port and have secured em- 
ployment for 23; 96 meals were worked 
for. Have held 72 meetings, total at- 
tendance, 1,854; have served 19,845 meals. 
including boarders, and supplied 3,897 
beds, 

Recently we have had two shipwrecked 
crews, those of the U. S. army transport 
Morgan City, and the Geo. Stetson, a 
sailing ship. Both being here at the 
same time kept us very busy. Three 
soldiers and one United States army 


-transport officer on their way home died 


at the hospital and were buried from the: 
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stores each being given a Christian bur- 
ial. 

Last month I visited Shanghai. I 
found the different missions for sailors 
at work trying to lead men up to the 
fountain. I was asked to speak at the 
mission on Broadway. I noticed in the 
audience several men-o’-war’s men who 
had been in Nagasaki during the spring 
and summer. I asked the Christian sail- 
ors silently to pray for me that I might 
get power to present Christ to the hearts 
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Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Seamen’s Friend Society was held 
this afternoon at 2.30 in the chapel of the 
New Old South Church, Mrs, FREDERICK 
O. Waite, of Roxbury, presiding. After 
devotional exercises the officers for the 
year 1900 were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, -Mrs. Freperick O, WHITE; Vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Watter Hua, Mrs AL- 
pHEUS Harpy, Mrs. Francis J. WaRD, 
Mrs. Peter B. Smitu, Mrs. W. B. Buoop, 
Mrs. AntHur W. Turrs and Mrs, Frank 
O. Wuirtney; clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Voss of Milton; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Epwarp S. CHAPIN; treasurer, Miss 
Mary W. Brooks; recording secretary, 
Miss ANTOINETTE CLAPP; auditor, Mr, 
‘CHARLES EF’. STRATTON. 

The president’s address stated that the 
religious serviees at the naval hospital in 
Chelsea, inaugurated a year ago by the 
president and continued this year under 
the oversight of Mrs. BLoop and Miss 
Voss, have had a distinctly good effect. 
They are conducted by members of Chris- 
tian Eadeavor Societies of the churches 
and too much praise cannot be given to 
those young people who have engaged 
in this work. The Woman’s Seamen’s 
Friend Society thanks them and honors 
them for their assistance. 

Mrs. S. S. Nickerson has had general 
oversight of the Monday social hour for 
sailors at the seamen’s chapel on Hanover 
street. The response from ladies of the 
various Congregational Churches in pro- 
viding a musical and literary programme 
for the entertainment of guests was 
prompt and cordial and the influence ex- 
erted is of the highest. The men are in- 
vited by their hostesses to engage in the 
games furnished and accept with evident 
pleasure. Manners and deportment are 
always unexceptionable. 
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of all present. I also asked the unsaved] 
to pray that God might touch their hearts} 
by His Holy Spirit. My text was ‘‘Therd 
is no difference; all have sinned and fall 
en short of the glory of God.” The Lorc}} 
heard the prayers and answered them. 

received the power to proclaim the word 
and three sailors made a start to serve 
Jesus. It was certainly a blessed meets 
ing, both sailors and workers seemed teljf) 
go away with a light heart. || 


Ms 


Onited States. 


That the outlook committee has beer|} 
faithful the increase of membership wii] 
show. But twenty-two churches only are} 
represented out of the thirty-three Con} 
gregational Churches within the limits o7) 
Boston, to say naught of the suburban} 
towns, 

The work of the correspondence com} 
mittee includes not only correspondenca| 
with the men of the sea, but the visiting! 
of war-ships and hours spent among the 
sick ‘‘navy boys” at the U. S. Naval} 
Hospital in Chelsea. Two hundred and} 
seven letters have been written. Corre} 
spondence with men serving on war-shipsj} 
has been continued. Some of the patienta]} 
in the Naval Bhd Ge Chelsea, have been 
invited into the homes of the ladies andi} 
these influences have sweetened and en-j 
nobled their lives. 

We were interested to obtain the dis 
charge of a young bugler, belonging t 
the Marine Corps, who had been very i 
with double pneumonia, the surgeons} 
Hes us that they could not have saved} 
him if he had been in the habit of using 
liquor. More than one letter of gratitudel| 
has come from his mother, who is glad to 
have her sixteen-year-old boy home again. 
KucaMeistTEr, the young marine who wast, 
shot several times while cutting the cabled 
in the launch connected with the U.S. S.\} 
Marblehead off the coast of Cuba isi 
meant. He was a patient in the U. S.\} 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, He has found}} 
friends in a neighboring city. 


four years before the war, and who had 
served in the navy thirty years, knew what. 
it meant to go out in that boat. Another 
of their number, met at the chapel in 
Hanover Sireet, was Nick Brickson. It. 
was only through a shipmate that we 
learned of his bravery. 

The report of the library 


committee ! 
shows that at the Seamen 


s Chapel on 
| 


1900. ] 


Hanover Street and the Vineyard Haven 
reading room, 178 colportage books, 66 
imarked English Testaments and 39 Tes- 
| taments in German, Danish and Swedish 
had been placed at the command of the 
workers. The utility of these volumes 
was such that a larger supply had been 
‘requested for the Vineyard Haven read- 
‘ing room. Colportage books are to be 
‘sent to the life saving stations along the 
coast. <A cabinet for curios had been 
placed in the Hanover Street chapel, to 
which sailors have made valuable contri- 
butions, quite filling it. A loan library 
of thirty-six books is in readiness for a 
deep-sea vessel, yet to be designated. It 
is marked ‘‘ Woman’s Seamen’s Friend 
Society, Loan Library No. 1,” 

One of the most important events of 
the past year was the buying of a burial 
lot for sailors at Vineyard Haven. The 
sudden death of a young Dane last July 
by falling from the mast of a vessel lying 
at anchor aroused to action. The lot is 
paid for. Circulars have been issued to 
captains of vessels making port at Vine- 
yard Haven asking their co-operation in 
placing a monument on the lot. Dona- 
tions of money have increased nearly 100 
per cent., being $300.15 against $161.04 
in 1898. Joint committees are to be ap- 
pointed from the Boston and the Woman’s 
societies to confer together and settle up- 
on a method of raising $10,000 to cancel 
the mortgage on the Hanover Street 
chapel. 

The report of the clerk, Miss Fanniz 
L. Voss, of Milton, shows that the num- 
ber of members has increased, seventy 
new names having been added the past 
year. Six new life members have been 
added, making twenty-seven, one, Mrs. 
S. R. Aupen, having died during the 
year. ‘The Society has issued this year a 
certificate of life-membership, which has 
been given to each life member. 

The attention of the Society has been 
called from time to time to the needs of 
tbe mission at Vineyard Haven and mo- 
ney has been appropriated to assist in 
various ways. Sore books have been 
sent, plants provided for the garden, 
money given to provide a study for Mr. 
EpwaAkps; also a part of the amount nec- 
essary to build a retaining wall, and a 
monthly sum for dispensing hospitality 
to the sailors on stormy nights. 

The Society has appropriated $100 for 


The Sea Breeze, the paper that repre- 


sents the work for seamen. 
The directors have pledged their sup- 
port of any plan the Boston Society may 
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devise for raising the debt of that society. 

There have been sent to the chapel on 
Hanover Street 178 packages of literature, 
20 packages of clothing, 169 comfort 
bags, 128 pairs of wristers, 63 mufflers, 
34 helmets, 6 pairs mittens, 50 pounds 
of candy for Christmas entertainment, 
and other articles. 

The president has received letters with 
donations from strangers in Boston and 
Central Falls, R. I., and also from Con- 
cord, N. H., asking for directions for 
knitting helmets to be sent to the life- 
saving station at Hampton Beach. 

The report of the treasurer, Mary F’. 
Brooks, showed that the receipts had 
been $2,173.15, and the expenditures 
$1,130 58, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,042.57. 

Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
GeorGE A. Gorpon, D.D., chaplain Ros- 
WELL Ranpautu Hoss, of the U. S. S. 
Wabash, and the Rey. ALExANDER Mo- 
Kenziz, D.D., of Cambridge, president 
of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. 


a 
New York. 
NAVY YARD. 


The Rev. G. B. Cutter writes on Jan- 
uary 1: 

We have filled, as best we could, dur- 
ing the larger part of the month the places 
of other chaplains at quarters every 
week-day morning where prayers are con- 
ducted, also at the preaching services 
twice on the Sabbath and at the usual 
midweek gospel meeting. 

‘“‘The wisdom of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN'S 'RIEND Society in keeping a chap- 
lain missionary at this Navy Yard,” (said 
the senior chaplain of the Navy to me re- 
cently,) ‘is seen at such times, when but 
for their doing so there would be no 
evangelistic work here.” There are times 
and seasons when, it is very true, there 
would be no services but for the AMER: 
ICAN SEAMEN’S FRimnp Society at this 
populous spot. We have had some most 
precious evening meetings blessed by the 
Spirit of God, and a number of young 
seamen have expressed a desire to live for 
Christ. The farewell service on Wednes- 
day evening, December 27, was a most 
impressive hour. Seventy-five apprentice 
boys, ranging from sixteen to twenty 
years, were to leave the next morning for 
Manila to be gone several years. As we 
spoke of this being the last Christian 
meeting that some of them might ever at- 
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tend in their native land, the hush of 
great thoughtfulness fell upon the ser- 
vice. A number roe to ask to be remem- 
bered in the prayers of Christians here, 
which is a request made to you and me 
if we love the Lord. ‘*God be with you 
till we meet again,” was sung very ten- 
derly, 

It may interest those who are interested 
in our work to know something of our 
daily routine. Before breakfast we read 
carefully from one to six chapters in the 
Bible following our morning prayer; or 
we take up some subject and read pas- 
sages bearing on that subject. Then 
we read daily our regular chapters, as we 
always read the Bible through by course 
in daily readings, till we have finished 
the book, then begin it over again. 

After breakfast, if we are not to serve 
at quarters on the ship, we take a walk 
perhaps to the Navy Yard for exercise. 
Then spend a couple of hours in auxiliary 
reading, generally spend an hour every 
forenoon in the Navy Yard, receiving let- 
ters and reading the morning paper, but 
always making a place to speak with 
from one to six men on what is dearest to 
the Christian heart. 

After lunch | spend rearly or quite all 
the p. m. in either pastcral work among 
the seamen, or taking on board the ships 
packages of gocd readirg matter. We 
spend no little time in going on board 
of the vessels and getting into talks with 
members of their crews, and in this way 
seeking to let our light shine. 1 sometimes 
go on board the receiving-ship and spend 
a part of the evening among her crew, or 
at home with bcoks and yen, or conduct- 
ing an evangelistic service for some 
church or mission, 

Let me ask for magazines in packages 
by express to G, B. CurLEr, Library, 
Cob Dock, U. 8. Navy Yard, New York. 
We have lots of gocd religious tracts, the 
Moody Library books, Testaments and 
hymn books, we want good seculer read- 
ing. Let ccmmittees in the churches 
gather up and pack and express to us as 
above magazines, &c, Oh how gratefully 
the men receive them. Comfort bags 
also needed, they are one of God’s minis- 
ters to the heart of Jack. 


——< 
Virginia. 
NORFOLK, 


The Rey. J. B. Merritt writes on 
January 1: 
The best news I have to tell is that we 
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have removed from the old Bethel ax} 
established ourselves at 327 Main Stree} 
where IJ believe the best work will be aij 
complished that has ever been dor 
among seamen. It had become a nece 
sity to make this move as that part of tH 
city where the Bethel was located had be 
come inaccessible to seamen, We havjj 
very comfortable quarters. al 

Number ofjA merican ships in port sing 
last statement, 203, all others, 34; rel] 
gious services held in chapel, 26, else 
where, 6; average attendance of seameif}! 
at religious services, 18, of others, 7; refit 


237; 
18, tracts, &c., 14,000 pages. 


————————> + ___. 


South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


The Rev. P. A. Murray writes o 
January 1: 


I send you my quarterly report for thif} 
months of October, November and Del} 
cember, 1899. These months have bee 
pleasant in many respects, and while a 
that was desired was not accomplished} 
yet gocd has been done. The parties wit | 
whom and for whom you labor are with 
in reach so short a time that often you 
have just to sow the seed and pray thay 
the result will be good in some futur | 
time and in some other place. 


I hav4 
been in this work three months, but long} 
enough to realize that the seamen neeq 
the gospel and that the gospel will prove 
to ke the power of God unto salvation in 
the sailor’s case as well as in others, A 


uate support, 1 am still in pursuit off 
that ‘‘ vapor launch.” No one responded 
to my appeal in the Sartors’ Magazine, 
but 1 have not despaired, and if I live 
sooner or later {i will get the launch.| 
Quite a number of the vessels I report as4 
coming into our city have been so far up) 
the river that we could not reach them.. 
I must have a small launch to reach these } 
ships. The Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend So-: 
ciety served refreshments to the seamen. 
in port last Thursday evening, after 
which the time was spent in a very pleas- | 
ant way. We had vocal and instrumenta} 
music and several of the songs were ren- 
dered by sailors, I would be glad to get 
more copies of the Lire Boar for distri- | 
bution, also German and Spanish papers | 
and magazines. | 


900. ] 


| Number of foreign ships in port, 36, 
scoastwise, 62, and all others, 79; visits to 
Bhips, 385, to jail, 18, to hospitals, 21; 
iaumber of seamen in chapel, 359, of oth- 
lers, 585, in reading room, 908, at con- 
‘certs, 314, of others, 1,387; Bibles dis- 
tributed, 19, Testaments, 37; sailors tak- 
ing the pledge, 21. We also distributed 
3,198 magazines, papers and tracts. 

| We feel encouraged about the work 
‘and intend to do all we can to build up 
vevery interest. We hope to begin a Sun- 
day School very soon, and hope for gra- 
cious results. 

ti ee 
Alabama. 

MOBILE. 


The Rey. R. A. Micke writes on Jan- 
uary 4: 
_ Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 24, all others, 55; reli- 
gious services held in chapel, 9, in hospi- 
tal, 11; average attendance of seamen at 
religious services, 11, of others, 9; reli- 
ious visits to hospital, 6, on ships, 96, 
m boarding houses, 28; very many mag- 
azines and some tracts distributed; re- 
quests for prayer, 36. 
- The reading room has been kept well 
supplied with magazines and has been a 
popular resort. The Christmas festival 
was numerously attended by the tars and 
others, and the tree laden presents for 
each and all was a prominent feature. 
There was a regular supper, to which am- 
le justice was done. Sick seamen have 
een cared for, hungry fed and shelter- 
less housed. The Gaillard- Johnson Coal 
Co. donated a half ton of coal. 


See 
Texas. 
GALVESTON. 


The Rey. JoHn F. SaRNER writes on 
January 2: 

Weenjoy a healthy growth in our work, 
spiritually as well as materially; our ser- 
vices are well attended and very good in- 
Jeed. It is a rather difficult matter to 
give an accurate statement of how many 
that have been brought to the feet of 
Jesus, but we have the clearest evidences 
of a few, and among those are three Blue 
Jackets on the revenue cutter Galveston, 
and they have done good work already 
among their comrades. _ 

On December 9 a sailor entered my 
study asking for some reading matter to 
take aboard the ship. After exchanging 
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a few words on common matters I asked 
him if he was a Christian, to which he 
replied in the negative, declaring himself 
to be a dissatisfied infidel; but he believ- 
ed he would be lost if he died in his pres- 
ent condition, After two hours’ conver- 
sation he arose and said: ‘Mr. Sarner, 
I am satisfied with what I’ve heard, pray 
for me and ask your congregation to pray 
that I may not be lost.” I handed him a 
Bible, some tracts and a few religious pa- 
pers. He became very sincere and went 
off full of hope. 

A very bad accident happened to a sec- 
ond mate named Kerr. After attending 
Sunday night service at the mission a 
heavy thunder storm broke out and he 
hurried to his ship; he ran against a live 
electric wire on a fallen pole. He was 
fearfully burned and died almost instant- 


A few days before I was called upon to 

officiate at the funeral of a sailor killed 

in a coal bunker on the Danish steamship 

Nordhafoet, by coal falling on him. Oh, 

how important it is to have peace with 
od. 

Our reading room is open all day from 
8 a.m. to 10 p. m., and some improve- 
ments have been made to accommodate 
theseamen. Hxcellent reading matter is 
kept convenient, and stationery free of 
charge. The average attendance exceeds 
25 a day, and more than 500 letters have 
been written sinee last report; 18 desti- 
tute sailors have been aided and many 
other services extended, which we cannot 
specify. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 72, all others, 144; reli- 
gious services held in chapel, 48; average 
attendance of seamen at religious services, 
17, of others, between 40 and 50; religious 
visits made to hospitals, 10, on ships, 67; 
Bibles and Testaments distributed, 20, 
tracts, &c., in thousands. 


—_—___—_+#6—_____— 
Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS, 


Mr. JamEs SHERRARD writes on Janua- 
ry 2: 

We have been having good times at the 
Bethel during the holidays. Our Ladies’ 
Auxiliary entertained two hundred and 
thirty seamen at'a Christmas dinner, and 
those present were impressed with the 
excellent behavior of the sailors. No com- 
pany of men could have acquitted them- 
selves better. The meeting was presided 
over by Mr. J. C. Morris, president of 
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the Canal Bank, and the only surviving 
charter member of the New Orleans Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, who forty years 
ago organized the Society here. Mr. Mor- 
RIS expressed great pleasure in seeing so 
many present. He was also very much 
interested seeing how eager they were to 
secure comfort bags. There was a musical 

rogramme and an address by the Rev. 
i. H. Waters, of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church. We had a large sailor audi- 
ence at the service in the Bethel Church 
on Christmas Eve, also at the Christmas 
and New Year’s entertainments. Our 
Ladies’ Auxiliary have had the outside of 
the building painted, which adds very 
much to its attractiveness, but the most 
important news of all that I have to re- 
port is that fourteen men professed ac- 
ceptance of Christ as their Saviour in 
connection with our hospital work, and 
three at our Bethel services. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 117, all others, 291; reli- 
gious services held in chapel, 19, in hos- 
pitals, 10; average attendance of seamen 
at religious services, 15, of otbers, 11; re- 
ligious visits to hospitals, 24, on ships, 
208, in boarding houses, 3; Bibles, Tes- 
taments and gospels distributed, 205, 
tracts, 2,824, 

The following is the superintendent’s 
report of work done for sailors in con- 
nection with the Seamen’s Bethel during 
the past month: Number of visits made 
to ships, 87; invitations and tracts dis- 
tributed on ships, 1,196; sailors using 
the reading room privileges, 1,552; letters 
written at Bethel by seamen, 131; ser- 
vices held at Bethel, 9; sailors in attend- 
ance, 179, citizens, 83, total, 262; con- 
certs and teas given, 6; sailors present 
at same, 571, citizens, 4338, total, 994; 
visits made to hospitals, 10; services 
held in hospitals, 5; attendance at same, 
51; lodgings supplied to destitute seamen, 
5387; meals furnished to destitute seamen, 
284; hee distributed, 711, magazines, 
221, Bibles, Testaments and gospels, 182, 
comfort bags, 148; meetings of the La- 
dies’ Bethel Association, 1; attendance at 
same, 10. 

8 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA. . 
The Rey. JoHNston McCormac writes 
on January 1: 


We have never had in any quarter as 
many deep sea ships visit us as in last. 
These consisted not only of large sailing 
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ships and steamers loaded with our whe] 
ard flour and fish for foreign ports, bul 
also of schooners loaded with lumber fal 
San Francisco and other coast towns) 
The improvement of the Columbia se) 
by our four-mile jetty is one great caus) 
for our increase in shipping. On thes| 
ships and steamers in the Jast quarter 

have placed forty-two large bundles aij 
papers and magazines, which have mori 
than once been responded to by the heart} 
thanks of officers and men. On arrivin} 
in our port after a six-months’ cruise ijf 
Alaskan waters, a few days ago, Capt 
Kingore, of the revenue cutter Perry| 
thanked me very warmly for a boxfull o 
such literature I put on his steamer be 
fore he started. It was so also with th 


captain of the Harry Morse. I alway 

accompany these bundles and boxes o 
reading matter with a liberal distributio 

of tracts amongst the sailors. As a spec 

men of these tracts [ enclose you “Thi 
Dying Drummer Boy,” one thousand | 
which Mr. MunsTER sent me at my re 
quest. I think it very fine and so do m ! 
fishermen and sailors. 

Besides my ship services I have baptiz 
ed seven children, married four couples 
and attended five funerals in the pas# 
quarter. | 

Our jetty, though a very fine thing fo 
ships, nas not been quite so fine for me 


for it has converted what was a vast shee} 


of shallow water, this side of the bar} 
into a large, deep bay with splendid an} 
chorage for ships right inside of the jetty} 


| 


| 


This takes the ships away from Astoris 
farther to go to reach them than former: 
ly. I have a large skiff of my own, how 
very fine boatman fisherman to reach and 
hold services on one or two each Sunday 

I have just had sent me ship library} 
10,325, woich the pilot schooner Pulitzer} 
will I do with it? It is in good wat 
tion. 
Institute in Portland and think it a 
splendid success. The doctor takes a 
just how to treat them. 

Number of American ships in port since| 
services held on shipboard, 13, elsewhere,' 
6; average attendance of seamen at reli 
services on ships, 27, in boarding houses, 
86; tracts, &c., 8,547 pages. 7 


where they used to lie, and I have much 
ever, and I manage with the help of ¢ 
unless it is too stormy. 
received before leaving New York. Wha 
I have visited Dr. Hay’s new Seamen’s: 
great interest in sailors and seems to know | 
last statement, 3, all others 39; religious| 
gious services, 19, of others, 4; religious| 
| 
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Washington. 
TACOMA. 


Tho Rey. R. S. Stuszs writes on De- 
cember 8, 1899: 


Shipping interests have taken on a war 
complexion. The government has taken 


_ up so many tramp steamers and large 


ships that tonnage has been very scarce, 
consequently freights have taken big 
jumps upward, compelling owners of 
wheat to pay such high freight rates that 
millions of bushels of cereals are being 
held back until prices improve or freights 
are lower. This state of affairs prevails 
in about all parts of the globe; hence 
farmers are sufferers fivancially, and we 
have not had so large a fleet of grain and 
flour ships as usual during the past three 
months, although for the past month the 
number of deep-sea arrivals is forty-sev- 
en, and departures fifty. 

Of the number of arrivals a larger pro- 
portion than usual have xconded our ef- 
forts to hold ship meetings on board. It 
is an equally gratifying fact that we can 
report a larger percentage at our meet- 
ings in the Seamen’s Rest, the Seamen’s 
Bethel and the reading room of our re- 
cently established Institute. These meet- 
ings have been marked by gratifying ex- 
pressions and spiritual awakening. Three 

oung seamen and apprentices have pub- 
icly testified to their conversion, espe- 
cially of some young gentlemen on the 
ships Ben-Deary and Drumlaring. The 


testimony of some British sailors was so © 


Scriptural and forcible and helpful by 
virtue of the manifest modesty and sin- 
cerity of their words. 

Mrs. FunNEMARK and her zealous 
daughter, Miss CurisTInz, as also my 
devoted wife, Mrs. M. E. Srupss, and 
the chaplain of the Seamen’s Bethel have 
been kept in good health for much effec- 
tive work, holding meetings as follows: 
at the Seamen’s Rest, 26 meetings, at the 
Bethel, 26 meetings, besides 9 services 
held on ships, 12 meetings in Fannie 
Paddock Hospital, to which institution 
Dr. McCurcHzon and his good wife and 
the nurses have welcomed us, and the 
patients have expressed their gratitude 
for our visits, our prayers, our singing and 
our tender and brief addresses. Miss 
Fuiorence Furie, of the First Congre- 
gational Church, by presiding at the or- 
gan deserves especial mention for very 
helpful service; Mrs. Dr. McCurcHEon 
also has lent to these visits her helpful 
services and influence, 

In addition to the foregoing Mrs, 
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Stupps and the chaplain have officiated 
at seven funerals of seamen and others, 
also at thirty religious meetings outside 
of the Bethel-diocese, I have preached 
on several occasions in churches of the 
city, and have collected and distributed 
large quantities of reading matter among 
ships, 1n the sailor boarding house, among 
cabins of the longshoremen, and in our 
Bethel reading room which is open and 
free to all every day till 10 p. m., as is 
the Seamen’s Rest also, where lads are 
treated each week to a little sociable and 
light refreshments. 

Our Seamen’s Bethel has been internal- 
ly remodelled and renovated, and apart- 
ments have been neatly fitted up for social 
gatherings, and a room especially fitted 
for the use of ship masters, cfficers and 
the apprentices, who constitute what is 
recognized as ‘‘the after-guard,” and 
who, by the laws of discipline on ship- 
board, have to keep themselves somewhat 
aloof from the sailors and boys who be- 
long ‘‘ for’rd.” 

The Bethel building externally has re- 
ceived a coat of paint, and altogether we 
look ‘‘as trim asa ship that has just come 
out of deck”; and we desire to acknowl- 
edge, with profound gratitude, our deep 
indebtedness to our president, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER BaILuig, to whose generosity the 
expense of these changes and repairs has 
been borne. Henceforth we are to be 
known as the Tacoma Seamen’s Bethel 
and Institute. 

It has been our rare privilege to take a 
trip to Seattle. Mrs. Stuspps being one 
of the oldest W. C. T. U. evangelists, and 
I the oldest but one of the seamen’s chap- 
lain of this new North-west coast, wife 
went to meet the great assembly of W. 
C. T. U. workers gathered to hold, in 
Seattle, their annual meeting, and I had 
the privilege of meeting our esteemed 
brother chaplain, THomas Russ, a friend 
of over thirty years. I found this man 
of God earnestly laboring to help souls 
sail with Christ over life’s ocean. Harn- 
est, tireless, devout worker, God bless 
him and the faithful band who stand by 
him; foremost among these we recognize 
and praise Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and 
the dear little boy, Paut Farmer, the 
singing evangelist, under whose myste- 
rious influence many a poor waif has 
been quickened to arise and go] to his 
Father. 


SEATTLE. 


The Rev. THos. REEs writes on Janua- 
ry 2: 
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On Christmas night we had a sweet re- 
vealing of God’s power. About nine 
o'clock fifteen came forward from all 
parts of the house, of whom three were 
sailors; one of them a man who, accord- 
ing to his own account, has been under 
conviction for five or six years, who got 
right on his knees, and such a prayer I 
never heard before. He moved the whole 
house. There were five sailors and six- 
teen or seventeen others converted in De- 
cember, praise God; the finest Christmas 

resent I ever received. I have been in 

ort Blakely once this month; there were 
six ships there and I distributed reading 
matter all through. Shipping has been 
scarce all over the sound. May God bless 
you all at headquarters and may this year 
be the best in the existence of the Am ER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S E'RIEND SOCIETY. 

Number of American ships in port since 
last statement, 15, all others, 2; religious 
services in Bethel, 35; average attend- 
ance of sailors at religious services, 12, 
of others, 38; religious visits to ships, 52, 
to boarding houses and sick rooms, 10, to 
hospitals, 4; tracts distributed, 125, Bi- 
bles, 4. 
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The Planets for February, 
1900. 

Mercury will not be visible. 

Venus will continue to be a magnifi- 
cent object in the evening sky; will in- 
crease slightly in brilliancy during the 
month, and will move farther from the 
Sun. 

Mars will not be visible. 

JuPITER will be visible in the morning 
hours, rising about 2 a. m. 

SATURN will be visible in the southeast 
just before sunrise; will be very close to 
the Moon on the morning of February 25. 

Princeton. AMG Lise 
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Sailors’ Home, New York. 
190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by Capt. H. O. Appleby, Lessee, fo 
the month of A SE sliar 


DECEMBER, 1899. 


Votaliarrivalseccenses ccc cnc aneticemeccecs 47 


——2- +-e___. 


Receipts for December, 1899, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, “Just a mite, from two 


friends, for work for the sailors”. $ 50 


THE SAILORS’ 


MAGAZINE, 


Easthampton, Payson Congregation- 
al Church SOOO DOI TIONAOS cece 
Montague, First Congregational Ch.. 
Newburyport, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Br OShiiecmec emits eptetee caine <aele 
Northfield, The Children of Trinity 
Congregational Sabbath School, 
for a ‘‘ Christmas Gift’ library . 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, for an- 
nual Christmas Gift library.....- 


CoNNECTICUT. 


Black Rock. Miss Sarah J. Bartram, 
tor a library in memory of 
Thomas W. Bartram,...........-- 

Bridgeport, Fannie M. Beecher, ‘‘in 
memory of one passed to the glo- 
rious beyond ” 

Farmington, First Congregatinal Ch. 

Groton, D. N. Copp. 


Milford, First Congregational Ch.... 
Southington, Mrs. EK. L Robbins .... 
Suffield, First Congregational Ch.... 
Wauregan, Congregational Church.. 
New York. 

Bridge Hampton, Presbyterian Ch... 
Brooklyn, S. W. Burtis, for library 
inname of Mrs. Abraham L. Lewis. 

Mrs. J. L. Roberts .. 
ee gs Presbyterian Church.... 


seer ereoece 
eee 


Sete reee «oe tees see e wears 


Jamesport, Jamesport Christian En- 
deavor Society, received per Mrs. 


WS. Woolworth Wosssi cscs selene 
New York City, Broadway Taberna- 
clei@hureh, <0. cicwecsqslcssleccce 
Frederick Sturges........- ERO o 
John De Rockerellersnwecescnecsceee 


Collections on the steamers of the 
International Navigation Co.’s 
lines, received per H. G, Philips, 
CASNIOR deisisicetooislelas teleiaieiele eweeeces 

Elizabeth V. S. Winthrop.......... 

A. G. C., in memory of Capt. E. B. 
CobDiecisetieeee Sieineiareterets Sinelsiereiaterere 

MrsvANClBrownensiccesscecccececsic 

Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Catharine Mission, for library.... 

John He Parsons: aceicemtsisees screen 

J. Hooker Hamersley, to refit loan 
library? NON (585 Zeca cee cece 

Henry Tallmadge. ia, ececssecc+ ence 

Capt. John H. Meikle, of ship Bryn- 
hilda, for library work........... 

A member of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY........0000 

From a friend, thank offering...... 

A captain, for library work........ 

Rochester, the children and people of 
Mount Hor Church, fer a library 
to be named the Herman F, Siller 
Library, received per Mrs, T. W. 
ATKINSON sens eetceece inehetass cle sceheoea 


NEw JERSSY. 


Blairstown, Presbyterian Church and 
SUNGAVESCH OO peseissel eee set 
South Orange, George H. Brown..... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wellsboro, L. Harrison...... 
OHIOo. 

Ellsworth, Mrs. B. W. Allen.........- 
ScoTLaND. 

Gourock, M. M. Nisbet, 9s. 6d........ 


eecreeces 
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AMERICAN LINE, *.* RED STAR LINE. 


NEW YORK and 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


SAILING FROM 


NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
SOUTHAMPTON EVERY SATURDAY. 


NEW YORK and | 
ANTWERF) 


| NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY] 
ANTWERP EVERY SATURDAY. | 


FLEET. 

Tonnage : Tonnagt 
ST. LOUIS Twin Screw 11,629 ARAGONIA Twin Screw - 5.4 
ST. PAUL - se af 11,629 NOORDLAND - - 5,20 
NEW YORK : “ ce 10,803 | WAESLAND - : 4,730 
PARIS - = ie 10,795 | PENNLAND <i 3,7) 
KENSINGTON” - ee ue 8,669 BELGENLAND - - 3,6) 
SOUTHWARK - NS eS 8,607 RHYNLAND - - 3,6 
FRIESLAND - 7,116 NEDERLAND - - g 
WESTERNLAND - - 5,736 SWITZERLAND - PRs} 

BUILDING. 

Tonnage Tonna 
VADERLAND Twin Screw - 12,000 | MERION : Twin Screw - 10,00 
ZEELAND - oS ad ° 12,000. (A STEAMER) - st se - 12, 
HAVERFORD - * S - 10,000 (A STEAMER) - at 7 - 12,0 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHITE STAR LINE. 
UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


Sailing every Wednesday, from NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL, calling at QUEENSTO 
to land Mail and Passengers, 


‘ ; 
Oceanic” 
17,274 tons. 


tt : ‘ 
Majestic” 
10,000 tons, 


66 : 
Teutonic” 
10,000 tons. 


SALOON PASSAGE, Winter Season, from $50.00 up, ACCORDING TO STEAME 
' narenont Cre pcommedatien selected. 
Saperior accommodation on ‘ OCEANIC,” “ MAJESTIC,” | 

“TEUTONIC.” Rates, Winter Season, from $37.50 Ups ACCORDING ore er ‘ | 
; and accommodation selected. 
For plans and information apply at Company’s Office, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YOR: 


as LIST OF MISSIONARIES AIDED BY THE SOCIETY. 


veden: Helsitigborg-«:ssocesssceces avs K. I. Berg. 
Stockholm. ,....00.sssccsececesssee J. T. Hedstrom. 
BH Sundsvall... cece. dscesevseessenee REV. BE. Eriksson, 
“SAG RRS 5s a RDO Christian Nielsen. 
enmark; Copenhagen.. see». Rey. A. Wollesen, 
ermany: Hamburg..... British and American Sail. rs’ Institute, H. M. Sharpe. 
elgium: Antwerp... Antwerp Seamen’s Friend Society, Rey. J. Adams, 
aly:.Genoa ..« Genoa Harbor Mission, Rev. Donald Miller. 
-, Naples.... ;: «ee» Naples Harbor Mission, Rey. T. Johnstone Irving. 
dia: Bombay.... vr eeevevereves SeEAaMeEN’s Rest, F. Wood, Superintendent, 
0 OEIC 10) 1 RR ee ar aeee de teres 60) LUCVal Wee El, Dowling 
upan: Yokohama........ssse ..scsee... Rev. W.T. Austen, 
DE ISODG. 2. see vecccereecssssvecessss ee Hdward Makeham. 
Nagasaki....:....00. ..cseoeeee.--. JOhn Making, 


ey! 


hile: Valparaiso.... .-......+00s..2.e08. Rev. Frank Thompson. 

rgentine Republic: “Buenos Ayres..... Buenos Ayres Sailors’ Home, G. L. Chamberlain. 

~ Rosario... +... +00. ...seseeeeeeeee ROSATIO Sailors’ Home and Mission, F, Ericsson, 
ruguay: Montevideo............ .eoeee, Montevideo Harbor Mission, Rev. G. P. Howard. 
adeira: Funchal .. .........,..ee«+*. Mission to Sailors and Sailors’ Rest, Rev. W. G. Smart. 
assachusetts: Gloucester..... atetalaterisiahe Gloucester Fishermen’s Institute, Rev. E. C, Charlton, 


mnnecticut: New Haven............++«. Woman’s Sea. Friend Soc’y of Connecticut, Rev. J. O. Bergh. 
ew York: Sailors’ Home......,.,..+++. Capt. Wm. Dollar. 


Brooklyn U.S. Navy Yard..... ee. Rev. G. B. Cutler. 
irginia: Norfolk............. syeeeeeeee Norfolk Port Society, Rev. J. B. Merritt. 
orth Carolina: Wilmington.........e.. Wilmington Port Society, Rev. A. D. McClure. 
uth Carolina: Charleston ..... «-.eee« Charleston Port Society, Rev. P. SAS Murray. 
lorida: Pensacola «.....e..s.0% Pensacola Port Society, Henry C. Cushman, 


eorgia: Savannah...... 
labama: Mobile ....... 
axas: Galveston......es 


..» Savannah Port Society, H. Iverson. 
Mobile Port Society, Rev. R. A. Mickle. 
, Galveston Port Society, Rev. J. F. Sarner. 


ouisiana: New Orleans......... . New Orleans Port Society, James Sherrard. 
pezon® “Portland: cz. 0 3, cece. Sega ee W.S. Fletcher. 
Astoria. “..°-/.. Sevesctevesesene MEV, J. McCormac., 
ene Tecouire secersecrsreseeee.s Tacoma Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. RB. 8. Stubbs, 
PASCALUIC cs. ckccmmoenict ) o's sCnoeserpedh Seattle Seamen’s Friend Society, Rev. Thos, Rees. 
Port Townsend.........++--»--..., Port Townsend Seamen’s Friend Society, C. L. Terry. , 
DIRECTORY OF SAILORS’ HOMES. 
Location. Established by Keepers, 
ortsmouth, N. H.. No, 104 Market St .. Seamen’s Aid Society “eat stale +» vee-e- James F. Slaughter. 


oston, Mass., N. Sq. Mariners’ House . Boston Seamen’s Aid Society . ... Capt. J. P. Hatch, 
Phineas Stowe Seamen’s Home..., Ladies’ Bethel Soc’y, 8 N. Bennett St. Georpe C. Smith. 
East Boston, 120 Marginal St ...... Episcopal City Mission..... Besetele wits . James M Battles, Sunes 
ew Bedford, Mass., 14 Bethel Court.... Ladies’ Branch N. B. P.S.........-«. E Williams. 
ew York, N Y ,190 Cherry St......... American Seamen’s Friend Society ‘Capt, H. O. Appleby. 


52 Market Stites s: vesseee.s Epis. Missionary Society for Seamen. Daniel Montgomery. 
rooklyn, N. Y.. 172 Carroll St.........+. Scandinavian Sailors’ Home.....+.. . Capt. C. Ullenars, Supt. 
Bee tte -Pirst, Place «9.05 . Finnish Lutheran Seamen’ s Home.. 
hiladelphia, Pa., 422 South Front St. . Penn. ‘“ .. Capt. R. S-Lippincote. 
altimore, Md., 418 South Ann St..c.ce. ..ecesvees Siereie sos ‘i . Miss Ellen Brown, 

1737 args Siiacincorocnogooneerr Port Mission, ‘Woman’s Auxiliary. ee 
‘ilmington, N weyy Front and Dock pis. Wilmington Port Society............ Mr, Christofferson, 
harleston, S. chs 44 Market St . . Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society - : Rev. P. A. Murray. 


obile, Nails ee Roseanne hi cies coxer an, Ladies Seamen’s Friend Society. 

ew Orleans, La. P .-... New Orleans Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y. 

an Francisco, Cal «. San Francisco Sea. Friend Society.. Capt. Melvin Staples. 
ew Haven, Conn.... ....+e.-++.+++++.+ Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society.... Rev. J. O. Bergh, Supt. 


_MARINERS? CHURCHES, 


z Location. Aided by Missionaries. 
srtland, Me., Fort St:,n. Custom House. Portland Seamen’s Friend SOCkenees Rey. ny Southworth, 


oston, Mass , 332 Hanover St....-...... Baptist Bethel Society. . Sh A. S. Gilbert. 
Bethel, 387 Hanover St ........ - Boston Seamen's Friend Society. ‘© S. Nickerson. 
_ Charlestown. 46 Water St ..+ eee-. Episcopal City Mission...........: a : Mr. S. H. King. 
East Boston Bethel is... ccer es Methodist: 060.0 2. 2 eee. slows . Rey. L. B. Bates. 

120 Marginal Se bade fe pigeone! City Mission RAK as W. T, Crocker. 
loucester, Mass., 6 Dunean St.......... Gloucester Fishermen’s Tintivute “EK, C, Charlton. 
ew Bedford Masgs...-....- .see+2.. New Bedford Port Society ‘“* E. Williams. | 
ew en. Gonn., Bethel, 61 Water St Woman’s Seamen’s Friend Society. ‘¢ John O. Bergh. 
ew York Catharine, c, Madison. New York Port Society. ** Samuel Boult, 

128 Shneiice Dbicaiorpic niehossiereas elise laisse ie Westside Branch. Mr. John McCormack. 
34 Pike Street, E, Ree come - Episcopal Missionary Society.. weee. Rev. A. R. Mansfield. 
“399 West Street, ING BEUh aysiemetie eee make e Seamen’s Christian Ass’n..... Ae sig eratore Wright. 
841 West Street, N. R.....ssesccee- piston Missionary Society--..++. NN A A. Gardiner, 
- 21 Coenties Slip. FR RES SETI SOS TR eae ea CPT Ne Pk, UN fae SPIE ~ Isaac Maguire, _ 
- 58 Beaver Street....-cocrcccseesces : Finnish Lutheran Seamen’s Chureh. V K. Durchman. 
rooklyn, N. Y.,U.S Navy Yard ...... American Seamen’s Friend Society. ‘‘ G. B. Cutler, 
193 9th Street, near Third Avenue Danish Evy Luth. Seamen's Mission. ‘‘ R. Andersen. 
- Scand., William St., near Richard.. Norwegian Luth. Seamen’s Mission. . Jakob Bo. 
hiladelphia, Penn., cor. ‘Front & Union. Presbyterian BAR testeee H. F. Lee. 
 N. W. cor Front and Queen Sts... Episcopal Miss. Ass mn for Seamen.. 2 Geo. 8. Gassner. 
Front Street. above Navy Yard... Baptist....... ...... seeteeeesen  O 
Washington Ave. and ard:Street... Methodist ol eieleveies ; Saas A W. Downey... 
Port Missionary, 1420 OQhestnit Stites sees te oe ee aut vale oe KE. N, Harris. 
altimore, Md , Aliceanna & Be.hel Sts. Seamen’ S Union Bethel Society. G. W. Heyde. 
815 South’ Broadwaye vis Mieitieieil POT MISSION 2 Pais c/s mais edreie shisie's Mr. K. 8. Willis, Mr. S. Olsen. 
orfolk, Va., Water St., near Madison . Norf.k Seamen’s Friend Society... ve Rey. J.B. Merritt. 
Tilmington. N. C.. sesss++ee. Wilmington Port Society..... SCRA ry - .A. D. McClure, 
harleston, 8. C., 44 & 46 Market St..... Charleston Port Society... mesiiert ‘ PA. Murray. 
avannah, GRE edad cee cores Sug vids aos American Seamen’ s Friend Society. H. Iverson. 
BHSACOLA, Dla ves oe cciiiisncaceoss. \siveee i Mr. Henry C, Cushman, 
obile, Ala., Church St., near Water .. : as ee : Rev. R. A. Mickle. 
'veston, Texas, 1tth & Mechanic Sts.. Galveston Seamen’s Friend Society. J. F. Sarner, 


La., Fulton & Jackson Sts,. Presbvterian ......+....++e+..e+ «- Mr, James Sherrard. 
sn Frramcisto, Oal.ssersoussecvsese-e¥s San Francisco Port Society. ..,.... Rev. J. Rowell. 4 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


76 Wall Street, New Vor: 4 
ORGANIZED, MAY 1828, - INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1838. hie 4 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS STODDARD, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT. 


W. C. STITT, D.D., SECRETARY. > WILLIAM C. STURGES, TREASURER. ¥| 
BoaRD OF TRUSTEES: é | 
CHAS. A. STODDARD, D.D., LL_D., A. G. VERMILYE, a D., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, Englewood, N. 
WM. E. STIGER, ~ JEROME #. MORSE, U.S. 
155. Broadway, New York, 129 St, James Place, Sroceie N. Ye 
DANIEL BARNES, FREDERICK T. SHERMAN, em 
76 Wall Street. New York. , 265 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N.ou || 
A. GIFFORD AGNEW, JOHN DWIGHT, i 
23 West 39th Street, New York. 63 Wall Street, New York. 
W. HALL ROPES, SAMUEL ROWLAN D, 
76 Wall Street, New York. 47 Water Street. Ber York. 
NORMAN FOX, D.D., FREDERICK STURGE! Ne 
Morristown, N. J. 76 Wall Street, Nor York. eG 
JOHN BH. LEECH, GEORGE BELL, Z 
94 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 68 South Street, New York. 
EDWARD B. COR, D. Deel: Ds _ WILLIAM C. STURGE LS, 
42 West 52nd. Street, New York. 76 Wall Street, “New York. 
ENOS N. TAFT, : DAVID GILLESPIE, 
76 Wall Street, New York, Morristown, N. J. § 
ELBERT A, BRINOKERHOFF, EDGAR L. MARSTON, : 
109 Duane Street, New York 33 Wall Street, New York, z 
CHARLES K. “WALLACE, : ER a i 


208 Produce Exchange, New York. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


ArvICcLE II, (of Constitution),—The object of this Society shall be i: improve. 
the social and moral condition of seamen, by uniting the efforts of the wise and | 
_ good in their behalf ; by promoting in every port Boarding Houses of good char- 
acter, Savings’ Bourke: Register offices, Libraries, Museums, Reading Rooms, i 
and Schools; and also the ministrations of the gospel, and other religious blessings. 


CHAPLAINS.—See ere page for list of missions and missionaries of this _ 
Society. g 


Loan Liprarizs.—On American vessels leaving the pare of New York fans 
libraries are placed for the use of the officers and crews. ach library costs $20 | 
to the donor, contains 43 well selected books, and is returned and sent out again 
as long as it lasts. The donor of each library is informed when and where it | 
goes, and the effort is made to secure for the donor a report of its usefulness. _ 
These libraries build up the mental, moral and religious life of seamen, and are | 
often the means cf their conversion. The whole number of new libraries sent out | 
by the Society up to December 1, 1899, was 10,674. Calculating 12,612 reship- 
ments, their 573,573 volumes have been accessible to 410, 790 men. ‘Sunday | 
Schools and Church Societies (Y. P, S. C. E. &¢.) as yell as individuals send | 
these libraries to sea. eS | 


_ ‘Tux Sartors’ Homes, No. 190 Cherry Street,. New York, is a the property. of this | 
Society and is leased as a boarding house under careful restrictions. A missionary 
of the Scciety resides in the Home and in its comfortable chapel religious and i 


temperance meetings are held every week, Shipwrecked and destitute seamen 
receive in it temporary aid. < z | 


A list of the Society’s periodicals will be found on the bored page of the cover. 
of this Magazine, 


